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The teaching to fellow beings of what is beneficial must be done 
in a non-violent manner: he who desires Dharma, should employ 
his words sweetly and finely. 


—Manu Smrti 
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MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 


The death took place in New Delhi of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Union 
Minister of Education and _ Founder- 
President of the ICCR, on the 22nd 
February 1958, at the age of 69. He had 
a stroke of partial paralysis on the 19th 
February. 


Maulana Azad was an eminent Muslim 
divine, savant, author, orator and 
statesman, and a valiant fighter for Indian 


independence, unity and communal 


harmony. 
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A BRIEF LIFE SKETCH 


Maulana Azad belonged to a family of eminent 
Muslim divines of Delhi. His father left Delhi and went 
to Mecca after the Rebellion of 1857. Abul Kalam Azad 
was born in Mecca in 1889. In 1898 his father returned 
to India with his family and settled down in Calcutta. 

Educated privately, Abul Kalam Azad studied Arabic 
and Oriental learning and became a teacher at the early 
age of 14. Later in life he travelled in West Asian 
countries, Egypt and Europe, and acquired a knowledge 
of European thought and languages. 

In 1912 he started his famous Urdu journal, Al-Hilal 
in Calcutta, which he edited and which was chiefly 
responsible in promoting a nationalistic mentality among 
Indian Muslims and making them join the Indian National 
Congress. Al-Hilal was suppressed by the Government 
of the day and Maulana Azad was interned. Other 
journals he subsequently started were also confiscated. 

From 1920 he was, as a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, 
in the forefront of the Indian national movement and 
suffered imprisonment for long periods. He became 
President of the Indian National Congress several times 
and led the national struggle during difficult times. After 
Independence, he became the Union Minister of Education 
and was one of the most respected leaders in Parliament 
and the Cabinet. His liberal views and wide sympathies 
rose above all party or communal considerations. 

His commentary in Urdu on the Qoran is his most 
outstanding scholarly work, regarded in the entire Islamic 
world as the most uptodate and authoritative work on the 
subject. As an Urdu writer and speaker, he was un- 
rivalled. His style combined chastity of language with 
great elegance, simplicity and effectiveness. 


TRIBUTES TO MAULANA AZAD 


The great concourse of people at Maulana Azad’s 
residence in New Delhi during his short illness and at 
the State funeral was reminiscent of the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi ten years ago. 

At crowded meetings all over the country, as also 
in Parliament, leaders of all communities and_ parties 
paid eloquent tributes to his memory. Quoted below 
are some extracts from these tributes. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad : 
“India’s history of the past 50 years is mingled 
with the life of Maulana Azad.” 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru : 

“Maulana Azad’s ideas were a _ bridge between 
various cultures and different philosophies, a bridge 
between the old world and the new. He was our leader, 
the leader of our caravan, and he showed us the right 
path many a time.” . 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : 

“Maulana Azad was a great statesman, intellectual 
and scholar. Though a devout Muslim, he was an 
ardent patriot. He was a revolutionary even before he 
joined the Congress but he was no manipulator of 
popular passions. In fact he often risked unpopularity 
for the sake of what he believed because he had the 
courage of his convictions and suffered persecution.” 


Shri S. A. Dange, M. P. (Leader of the Communist Party ) ; 
“When I used to see him, I was reminded more 
of the great Arab leaders of the 10th century combining 


philosophy, mathematics, something of Omar Khayam 
literature and all that. It was a beautiful personality 
and a beautiful ideology of the new period combined 
with all that was grand in the past.” 


Acharya J. B. Kripalani, M. P. (Leader of the Praja 
Socialist Party ) : ? 

“Maulana Azad respected all religions because he 
knew them all. His memory would live for ever in every 
Indian’s heart.” 


Pandit H. N. Kunzru, M. P. (Independent) : 
“Maulana Azad was the conscience of the nation.” 


Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed (Premier of Kashmir) : 
“The Maulana was an institution and a living 
example of civilization and culture.” 


Maulana Hifzur Rehman, M. P. (General Secretary, 
Jamiat-ul-ulema i Hind ) : 

“If we practise Maulana Azad’s ideals, we can have 
the highest level of national and religious attainments.” 


On the llth March 1958, the ICCR held a 
memorial meeting at Sapru House, New Delhi, at which 
Prof. Humayun Kabir presided. Touching tributes to 
Maulana Azad’s memory were paid by Prof. Kabir, 
Dr. Tara Chand, Mohammad Salim Al-Radi (Ambassador 
of Iraq), Sardar Swaran Singh, Shaikh Yusuf Alfozan 
(Ambassador of Saudi Arabia), Prof. M. Mujeeb, 
Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Pandit Sunderlal and Dr. Kalidas 
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INDO-ASIAN CULTURE 


Vol. VI: No. 4 Aprizt 1958 


VEGETARIANISM IN INDIA* 
By 


Dr. RAJENDRA PRasAaD 


I extend to you, ladies and gentlemen, who have come 
from long distances to attend this Vegetarian Conference, 
a hearty welcome. I see before me a gathering of 
convinced and confirmed vegetarians. Vegetarianism as 
a movement has been going on in Europe for a long 
time and Mahatma Gandhi in his Experiments with Truth 
mentions a number of books proving the superiority 
of vegetarian food from different points of view. He 
also mentions a Vegetarian Society in London of which 
he was an active member during his student days in 


* Speech inaugurating the 15th World Vegetarian Conference held in 
Bombay in November 1957. 
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the early nineties of the last century. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that a Conference of this nature should 
have been held in some countries of Europe. 

You have had previous sessions of the Vegetarian 
Conference in other countries, but India has certain 
characteristics which are her own. I do not think there 
is any other country where people in such large numbers 
are vegetarians and have been abstaining from meat diet 
for generations. That has been so because meat diet 
has been regarded as unsuitable, if not harmful, to spiritual 
growth, and our scriptures have laid down rules regulating 
food. These rules are based essentially on an appreciation 
of the laws of non-violence or ahimsa, that is, avoiding 
harm to all, not only living creatures, but plants, etc., 
also. All our ancient sciences and shastras look upon 
life as an integrated whole and co-ordinate different 
activities in such a way as to fit in with and help in the 
upward growth of man. We have thus no double 
standards nor artificial divisions in our activities such 
as we sometimes hear made by some people. For example, 
it is common enough to hear that a man’s religion is his 
own affair and has nothing to do with his politics. 
Similarly his life and politics are two different things, 
and what he eats, how he lives and carries on his other 
private affairs have nothing to do with his public activities. 
We as a matter of fact believe that each activity has its 
repercussions on other activities and we cannot divide 
either the activities or their effects. It is on this basis 
that food is sought to be so related as to create that 
kind of calm and unperturbed mind, which in its turn 
may devote itself to private or public functions, to spiritual 
no less than to mundane affairs. 

When I say all this, I do not claim that as a people 
we are living up to these ideals. If we did, the country 
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and our people would be something very different from 
what they are: and yet it is some of these which have 
enabled us to survive trials and vicissitudes which few 
other nations or people have faced as we have had to do 
in history. If we analyse the factors, the fundamental 
thing as I have said above, is non-violence, which in 
its active and positive form means active love for others, 
and in its passive form means tolerance for others. In 
other words, while on the one hand we believe in doing 
active good, on the other, we believe in allowing others 
to live their own lives, to have their own thoughts and 
to talk in their own way and freely. This tolerance 
has been a characteristic faith of our people and has 
in fact been the mother of all our metaphysical and 
philosophical thought, and the growth side by side of 
different religions within the country. It was not a mere 
accident but a logical result of our thought processes 
that at a time when animal sacrifices were insisted upon 
by the predominant school of thought, Buddhism with its 
philosophical insistence on non-violence, and Jainism with 
its practical application in the most meticulous and in 
some respect extreme form, arose in this country. It was 
again not an accident but equally a logical process that 
Christianity, since its earliest days when it had no 
political significance, and later on Zoroastrianism found 
a hospitable atmosphere and field to flourish in this 
country. Islam, with all its conquering zeal, became 
tamed in India, and the conquests by its saints became 
as significant as, if not more than the conquests of the 
Muslim conquerors and rulers. And today we have got a 
composite culture in- which so many elements have 
contributed to make a mosaic of a most beautiful and 
variegated pattern of society. 

Vegetarianism therefore in India has always been 
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a semi-religious social feature of our life and not merely 
expressive only of dietetic theories or economic necessity, 
although results in these respects have also flowed from 
it. It is therefore not surprising that there are so many 
castes and communities which have been vegetarian for 
generations, no member of which has ever touched or 
tasted meat derived from any slaughtered animal, big or 
small. When I say this, I should not be misunderstood 
as claiming that India as a whole is vegetarian or that 
even a majority of its population is vegetarian. It is 
only some Hindu castes and communities who are 
vegetarian as such. The Muslims, the Christians, the Parsis, 
the Sikhs, and even the Buddhists, are not vegetarians as a 
community ; that is to say, meat-eating is not socially 
prohibited amongst them, which is the case with the 
other communities mentioned above. But in another 
sense a large majority is vegetarian, not in the sense 
that it does not or cannot eat meat but because it 
does not get it or cannot afford it. It is only a small 
proportion of our population who are regular meat-eaters. 
Even among these, vegetables, cereals and fruits constitute 
a larger proportion of their daily fare in this country 
than in other countries. : 

It may also be stated that we have our peculiar 
ideas—call them prejudices if you like—about some of 
these matters. Even those who eat meat are not permitted 
to take all kinds of meat, but have limitations put on 
their choice of meat either by restricting the animals the 
flesh of which may be eaten or by restricting the time 
and the number of days in the year when it may or 
may not be taken, and curiously enough, even by the 
method by which an animal intended for food is to be 
slaughtered. Thus there are certain animals which differ 
from community to community the flesh of which may 
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not be eaten and must be eschewed. There are some 
days or some occasions on which meat may not be eaten, 
and there are restrictions on the way in which, and the 
occasion on which an animal may be slaughtered and its 
flesh eaten. So far as the Hindus are concerned, all 
these restrictions and inhibitions are based more or less 
on a recognition of the weakness of man’s palate, on the 
value of abstention and on the necessity of restricting the 
use as much and in as many ways as possible. No wonder 
therefore that whether as a matter of tradition or family 
custom, personal belief or communal regulation, or whether 
as a result of economic factors or appreciation of the 
value of non-meat diet for healthy growth of body, mind 
and soul, we have a considerable proportion of our 
population which completely abstains from meat, and a 
very much larger proportion which indulges in meat diet 
occasionally and on particular occasions. I may also 
note for the information of foreigners who may not be 
acquainted with our customs, that, generally speaking, in 
India we do not regard milk and milk products as non- 
vegetarian food. On the other hand, eggs, even non-fertile 
“eggs, are regarded as non-vegetarian food in orthodox 
circles. 

All these considerations have combined to produce a 
society in India which in the matter of food differs in this 
respect from other countries. Whether it was considered 
a valid argument or not in the olden days when ahimsa and 
the effect of the food on human nature were emphasized 
in eschewing animal food, our present-day economic 
situation fits in very well with our traditional mode of 
living. Our population is large and is growing tremen- 
dously at the rate of 4 to 5 millions per year. The 
quantity of land is limited and cannot be increased even 
by an inch. The uncultivated portion may be brought 
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under cultivation, but there is no doubt that within the 
foreseeable future, it will be impossible to increase the 
land under cultivation. Increase in yield per unit of land 
has also conceivably a limit. We have therefore to 
consider whether cereals or meat can be more economi- 
cally grown on the land. In countries where vast areas 
are still available and grazing grounds extend far and 
wide animals may be bred for meat purposes. “The 
generally accepted. computation is that 23 acres of land 
are required to provide a minimum adequate diet for each 
person, by Western standards, anyhow. On a vegetarian 
diet it has been estimated that 13 acres per head may 
provide enough. The reason for this difference is that 
animals grazed for meat-eating purposes require from 
9 to 15 times more land than is necessary to raise an 
equivalent amount of nutrition in the form of grains, 
vegetables and fruit for human consumption.” This is 
the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Richard B. Gregg, an 
American, on a study of the literature on the subject. 
It is therefore a very lucky and fortunate coincidence that 
our vegetarianism, limited though it may be, reduces 
tremendously the pressure on land which is already being - 
felt in many parts of the country. 

It is not for a vegetarian to claim that his food can 
produce better men and women than meat food. There 
may be various standards for judging men and it is possible 
that judged by one standard, meat-eaters are better than 
vegetarians : and vegetarians may be found to be better 
than meat-eaters if judged by another standard, as for 
example in the matter of endurance. 

But apart from these, there is a fundamental point 
which has become very relevant in the context of modern 
conditions and the history of civilization as it has 
developed during the past few centuries. There can be 
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no doubt that non-violence or the policy of live and let 
live, is the only policy which can solve most of our troubles 
and problems. As I have indicated above. in its active 
form it means readiness to sacrifice one’s self, one’s 
comfort and one’s ambitions for the sake of others. The 
alternative is to utilise others to fulfil one’s own desires 
and ambitions. Somehow or other, man has for centuries 
convinced himself that he is the best and the most evolved 
of all known creatures and it is therefore only right and 
proper that all other creatures should be made to subserve 
man and satisfy him. It is this policy or theory which 
enables us to slaughter without hesitation other living 
animals either to satisfy our palate or to fill our stomach 
or to decorate our body or only to give us amusement 
as in sports. 

In times which were considered to be less civilized 
and when man was only a hunter, he lived more or less 
like any other wild animal by hunting another animal 
for his food. As his tastes and desires were limited, he 
did not destroy as much as the more civilized man of today 
has to destroy to satisfy his tastes. In those days, 
although man lived on other animals, he did not breed 
animals only to be slaughtered as is done today ona. 
tremendously big scale. Millions and millions of animals 
are bred and fattened only to be slaughtered to supply 
food and other requirements of man. Medicines too 
account for the torture and slaughter of numberless 
animals in various ways, and so, as we have progressed in 
civilization, respect for life has become less and less. We 
have now reached a stage when that lessened respect for 
life is not confined to what are called lower animals, but 
has come to include human beings: and therefore it is 
a matter of deep concern though it is more or less a logical 
result of lessening respect for animal life that respect for 
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human life also has gone down tremendously. That is, 
if man being superior to another animal can exploit and 
even slaughter it for his own purposes, the next natural 
step is that the stronger man or nation should consider 
it nothing wrong to exploit or even destroy a weaker man 
or tribe or nation. This is what has happened and what 
is at the root of all exploitation by the people of one 
country of the people of another for no reason except that 
it was necessary to do so to raise the standard of living 
of the former at the expense of the latter. 

Not long ago there used to be restrictions on wanton 
destruction of human life even in war and between 
warriors of opposing sides. But that idea is now out of 
date, and today, with the weapons of mass destruction at 
man’s disposal, the human race itself is in imminent danger 
of being destroyed. It is a far cry from vegetarianism to 
atomic or hydrogen bomb, but if you look at it, there is 
no escape from vegetarianism ultimately if we want to 
escape from the hydrogen bomb. Any integrated view of 
life as a whole will reveal to us the connection between 
the individual’s food and his behaviour towards others, 
and through a process of ratiocination which is not 
fantastic, we cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the 
only means of escaping the hydrogen bomb is to escape 
the mentality which has produced it, and the only way 
to escape that mentality is to cultivate respect for all life, 
life in all forms, under all conditions. It is only another 
name for vegetarianism. 

Let me hope that your deliberations in the environ- 
ment of this country will be fruitful and even India, which 
at the present moment seems to be rushing headlong on 
the path followed by Western nations, will stop awhile 
and think out afresh the implications and ultimate conse- 
quences of her own policies. 
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IN THIS LAND OF INDIA 
By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Heart of mine, awake in this holy place of pilgrimage, 

In this Land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 

Here do I stand with arms outstretched to salute man divine, 
And sing his praise in many a gladsome paean. 

These hills that are rapt in deep meditation, 

These plains that clasp their rosaries of rivers, 

Here will you find earth that is ever-sacred, 

In this land of India, on the’shore of vast humanity. 


We know not whence and at whose call, these myriad 
streams of men 
Have come rushing forth impetuously to lose themselves 
in this sea— 
Aryan and non-Aryan, Dravidian and Chinese, 
Scythian, Hun, Pathan and Moghul, all, all have merged 
into one body. 
Now the West has opened her doors, and they are all 
bringing their offerings, 
They will give and take, unite and be united, they will not 
turn away, 
In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 


Come O Aryans, come non-Aryans, Hindu, Mussalman 
come, 
Come ye Parsees, come O Christians, come ye one and all, 
Come seniomaie let your hearts be hallowed by holding 
all men by the hand. 
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Come ye all who are shunned and isolated, wipe out 

all dishonour, 
Come to the crowning of the Mother, fill the sacred bowl 
With water that is sanctified by the touch of all 
In this land of India, on the shore of vast Humanity.* 


* Translated from the original Bengali by Indira Devi Chaudhurani. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 
By 


Pror. RasviHary Das 


Ir is generally assumed that philosophy is a pursuit of 
knowledge. But so is every natural or social science, and 
even history. If both science and philosophy are concerned 
to give us knowledge, then how is philosophy to be 
distinguished from science? It is no good supposing 
that philosophy gives us knowledge of reality and science 
gives us knowledge of appearance, because knowledge 
of appearance, as every candid person will recognise, 
is no knowledge at all, and nobody supposes that science 
gives us no knowledge. We cannot also suppose that 
philosophy gives us knowledge of the whole, while science 
gives us knowledge of the parts of reality, because we 
cannot know the whole without knowing the parts and 
in knowing the whole we know the parts also, so that 
either philosophy would be impossible (without science) 
or science would be unnecessary. Moreover, where is the 
philosopher (or even the scientist) who will properly 
know the results of all the sciences and will thus be ina 
position to synthesise them? We cannot even suppose 
that science knows reality by one method, i.e. by obser- 
vation and experiment, and philosophy knows it by another 
method, i.e., by pure thinking. For it is highly doubtful 
whether one and the same thing can be known by such 
different methods, especially whether what is specifically 
known by observation and experiment can at all be known 
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by mere thinking. May we not suppose that we have one 
kind of knowledge in science and another kind in 
philosophy ? Prima facie, at least this seems hardly possible, 
because in knowledge, in the straightforward sense of the 
term, we cannot make any distinction of kind. Knowledge 
is one and unique. (The term knowledge represents 
an ultimate and fundamental notion and cannot properly 
be defined. We mean by it awareness or apprehension 
of some objective reality. It may be described as a 
revelation of reality as it is in itself). 

But although knowledge is one and unique, the object 
of knowledge, i.e., reality, may be endlessly complex, 
and constituted as we are, we may be utterly incapable 
of apprehending reality in its totality in any one act 
of knowledge. What is revealed in one act may be only 
an aspect or a minute part of reality. In such a case, 
we may well speak of knowledge as growing from more 
to more, as the poet wished. An imponderable and 
insubstantial thing like knowledge cannot, of course, grow 
in bulk or weight, but more and more of the parts or 
aspects of reality may gradually come within our 
intelligent grasp. I believe science is committed to this 
view of knowledge, and it can well sustain its legitimate 
claim that it is everyday making a fresh addition to our 
knowledge. 

Certain consequences follow from this view of scientific 
knowledge ; first, earlier knowledge is rendered almost 
useless by later knowledge, and so it is most important 
in science to be up-to-date; and, secondly, science 
represents the co-operative work of many scientists. 

Philosophy certainly does not represent any growing 
body of knowledge as science does. Our old philosophers, 
when they are genuinely such, never become out of 
date. Aristotelian science provides only amusement to a 
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modern scientist, but a student of philosophy is ever 
ready to turn to Aristotle for inspiration and instruction. 
As for co-operation among philosophers, it is hardly to 
be thought of at all. The fact is that a philosopher may, 
and does, learn from others as much as he can, but what 
he gives to the world as his philosophy is peculiarly 
his own. Philosophy in this respect seems alike to 
religion and poetry. 

When we consider the ideal which science pursues 
and the ideal or ideals which philosophy has sought to 
realise in different ages and in different lands, there 
remains hardly any doubt as to the difference between 
science and philosophy. Science, I believe, is inspired 
by the Greek ideal of knowledge for its own sake. 
Curiosity is its motive, and mere knowledge, and nothing 
further, is its avowed goal. It has to be admitted, 
however, that in ancient Greece philosophy was indis- 
tinguishable from science, but in its developed form, even 
Greek philosophy could hardly be contained within any 
rigid scientific frame. No mere scientific enquiry, or 
strictly scientific reasoning, could ever lead to what 
Plato or Aristotle achieved as the highest fruit of his 
philosophic reflection. People became early conscious 
of the distinction between the scientific and the philosophic 
aim. If science aimed at knowledge (wissen), pure and 
simple, philosophy was supposed to give us wisdom 
(weisheit), which was more than mere knowledge. 

In a later period Stoics and others pursued philosophy 
expressly as an art of life (/ebenskunst). In medieval period 
philosophy was consciously made a handmaid to theology, 
and was valued, not for the sake of knowledge, merely 
as such, but for the light it would throw on religious 
objects, i.e., for a special kind of enlightenment which 
would be helpful in our religious pursuits. 
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People no doubt sought knowledge from philosophy, 
but not for its own sake, as in science, but for the 
sake of some higher interests. We find it particularly | 
evident in Indian philosophy. Curiosity was never a 
motive in philosophical enquiries in India. Philosophy 
here arose from a sense of pain, or a sense of dissatis- 
faction with our everyday life in the world, and was 
adopted as a means to raise ourselves to a higher plane 
of existence. What was sought in philosophy was no 
doubt nothing but knowledge, but not knowledge for 
its own sake, but for the sake of a higher form of 
existence, liberation or freedom. It is thus clear to me 
that the aim of philosophy is quite different from the 
aim of science and they should be recognised as quite 
distinct disciplines. 

Nevertheless science enjoys enormous prestige today, 
and there are half-baked philosophers who would keep 
philosophy always in close association with science. If 
philosophy is not science, they say, it is at least concerned 
to clarify the concepts of science, or bring out, and 
examine, the presuppositions of science. I should rather 
suppose that a scientist alone would be competent to 
clarify the concepts he uses, and it is again a scientist, 
with a gift for critical reflection, who would be competent 
to draw out the presuppositions, on which scientific 
thinking is based. A mere philosopher, without any serious 
scientific training, would be a mere dabbler in this kind 
of work. The above view of philosophy really makes 
philosophy dependent on science, and forgets that there 
was philosophy when there was no science, and there 
are many competent philosophers, even now, who are 
innocent of science. 

Some people think that in the beginning philosophy 
was incompetently dealing with all kinds of problems, 
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many of which have now become the objects of scientific 
enquiry and have received their proper treatment. With 
the growth of science, more and more of these problems 
are coming within the purview of scientific research, so 
that the proper concern of philosophy today is with those 
objects of theoretical interest, which have not yet become 
amenable to scientific treatment. The idea seems to be 
that when, with the development of human knowledge 
and ingenuity, the objects of present-day philosophic 
enquiry are appropriated by science, there will then be 
no need of any philosophy. This appears to be the view 
of those who have unbounded admiration for science 
but no genuine understanding of philosophy.. It is only 
pseudo-philosophy, which has lost respect for itself, that 
will be content to subsist on the leavings of science 
or try to fulfil itself by rendering some gratuitous service 
to science. 

It is however not to be supposed that there is any 
antagonism between science and philosophy, that a 
scientist cannot be a philosopher. The philosophical 
activity essentially consists, as we shall try to maintain, 
in critical reflection. Such reflection is a privilege, and 
perhaps also a duty, of every rational human being. A 
scientist, while carrying on his scientific work, may also 
reflect on what he is doing, and such reflection may result 
in the clarification of scientific concepts, or bring to light 
certain far-reaching assumptions of scientific thinking. 
This would be a very valuable work, which we should 
associate with the name of the philosophy of science. But 
it would be a mistake to identify philosophy as such with 
the philosophy of science, which is at best only a branch 
of philosophy. It is thus clear that philosophy is quite 
distinct from science and has nothing to do with the latter, 
except in that branch of it, which is called the philosophy 
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of science. If philosophy is concerned with the presup- 
positions of science, it is at least equally concerned with 
the foundations of religious belief or of ethical conduct. 

If philosophy is distinct from science, .then it is easy 
to understand that philosophy does not provide the kind 
of knowledge which science provides. And if by 
knowledge, properly so called, we understand merely 
scientific knowledge, then we should clearly say that 
philosophy does not give us any knowledge at all. How 
is this position to be reconciled with the almost universal 
belief that philosophy is concerned to give us knowledge ? 
Even those, who take to philosophy with a view to the 
attainment. of liberation or freedom, believe that the 
attainment is made possible through knowledge, provided 
by philosophy. Whether philosophy actually gives us 
knowledge or not, it is no doubt true that we seek 
knowledge in some sense through philosophising. We 
have now to find out how the knowledge which philosophy 
seeks is different from the scientific knowledge. 

It is sometimes said that what philosophy gives us is 
not mere knowledge but understanding or wisdom. 
Scientific knowledge is expressible in definite propositions 
and is communicable, as Prof. K. C. Bhattacharya used 
to say, as information. We do not seek information in 
philosophy and the philosopher need not be a well- 
informed man. When we say there is a deep understand- 
ing between two friends, we do not mean that one of them 
can assert a good many propositions about the other, but 
that they can also act and feel towards each other in an 
appropriate way. Similarly a wise man need not claim 
a high degree of theoretical intelligence which is the 
instrument of scientific knowledge, but appears to possess 
a highly quickened, intuitive and instinctive apprehension 
of things in general. I must however confess that I have 
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no clear notion as to what understanding in this sense or 
wisdom exactly means. I must therefore try some other 
way of distinguishing philosophical knowledge, if there be 
any such, from scientific knowledge. 

In science, the knower is conceived as a passive 
spectator, and his intellect alone, apart from feeling and 
will, is concerned in scientific knowledge. Science, then, 
if it is ever satisfactory as a spiritual venture, can satisfy 
only one side of our being. We are not mere intellect, 
but feeling and will as well. Our personality is an 
integrated unity, and when we seek knowledge, as we do 
in philosophy, we seek it with our whole being, and when 
it is attained, it should satisfy our total personality. 
Philosophical knowledge, then, must be satisfactory in 
some sense and capable of being lived and of being helpful 
in life. To demand satisfaction and helpfulness from 
knowledge is to bring it in intimate relationship with 
feeling and will. 

The subject, which is concerned in scientific know- 
ledge, is a ghostly spectator, who is not visible at all, and 
does not count. The subject in philosophy is the dominant 
partner in the game. And so while science is the same 
for all, philosophy is different for different individuals and 
no one is any the worse for it. 

Every thoughtful person manages, however imperfectly 
and provisionally, to achieve a view of the world and of 
his place in it, which appears-to his understanding rational 
and satisfies his emotional and volitional nature. This. 
represents his philosophy, which may or may not satisfy 
the standard of scientific thinking or knowledge, but is 
not essentially worse than any scientific knowledge which 
also, as we have seen, is always provisional and probable 
and never final. 

In this view, almost everybody is credited with a kind 
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of elementary philosophy. But everybody is not called 
a philosopher. Everybody does not take equal care to 
form a self-consistent view of the world and of his place — 
in it. Only those who have taken particular care to form 
a self-consistent and comprehensive view of the world, 
after a careful examination of the different aspects and 
spheres of their experience, have a special title to the 
name philosopher. But the view they arrive at is only 
a result of their thoughtful efforts. There may be some, 
(I believe, many), who, even after expending most serious 
thought on their life and experience, cannot succeed in 
forming a self-consistent view of the world which would 
satisfy their critical judgment. They may even come to 
think that success, or complete success, in this kind of 
endeavour, is not to be attained with our limited capacity. 
They are the sceptics and agnostics who also are called 
philosophers, because, I believe, their efforts have some- 
thing in common with those of the other philosophers who 
succeed in giving us a positive view of the world and of 
man. We now come face to face with our major 
question :-—‘What is it really that makes a philosopher ?” 
or ‘What is essentially the characteristic philosophic act ?’ 
In trying to answer this question, we should remember 
at least two points: (i) that our definition of philosophy 
should hold good of the work of all recognised philo- 
sophers, and (ii) that it should be borne out by our own 
experience as philosophers. Now it is easy to see that 
the particular views about reality, which the philosophers 
propound, cannot be essential to their function as philo- 
sophers, not only because these views are often utterly 
divergent from one another, but also because many 
philosophers, e.g. sceptics and agnostics, do not give us 
any such views at all. And if I examine myself as regards 
what I do as a philosopher, I find myself often examining 
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my own experience and ideas as well as the ideas of 
other philosophers, which are offered for our acceptance, 
rather than trying to construct an acceptable view of 
the world, which appears altogether baffling to me. 
I am thus led to think that the characteristic philosophic 
act is critical reflection. I shall now try to elaborate this 
point. 

It appears to me that philosophising is a self-conscious 
reflective activity. Philosophy is not meant to give us 
what may be called first-order knowledge. By first-order 
knowledge, I mean our relatively unreflective conscious- 
ness, or knowledge, of common sense objects like chairs 
and tables and such other objects, finer or grosser. I say 
‘relatively unreflective’, because what absolutely unreflec- 
tive consciousness amounts to we are unable to recall or 
realise at the present level of our intellectual development. 
Common sense and science (which is perhaps nothing 
more than systematised common sense) already involve 
some amount of reflection, but we are hardly aware of 
this reflection. Absolutely unreflective consciousness 
would represent some bare content, which would not be 
similar to, or different from any other, and would not be 
taken even as given. It is only as a result of some 
reflection that we can understand a content. as given. 
When we so understand it, we have already committed 
ourselves, however justifiably, to a theory. However, our 
ordinary consciousness represents objects as given, and 
our self-conscious reflection must start from _ these. 
Common sense thus is the starting point of philosophy. 
I should admit that common sense already represents a 
kind of philosophy, but it is philosophy which we unreflec- 
tively inherit from society. If one is to be a philosopher 
of common sense, one must reflect on common sense and, 
having elicited the ideas and beliefs involved in it, try to 
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find reasons in their support. If our reflection results in 
any kind of second-order knowledge, as it is supposed to do 
in such disciplines as logic, epistemology, etc., it is 
certainly not in the sense of extending the bounds of our 
first-order knowledge. Reflection will perhaps reveal some 
factors already involved in our first-order knowledge, 
and thus in a sense, deepen our former knowledge and 
further illumine the objects already known, and may, 
in an extreme case, even liquidate the object, hitherto 
believed to be known. What reflection will not do is 
to add another object to our knowledge, co-ordinate 
with the object already known. We know many men 
in our ordinary experience, and if by reflection we 
become aware of an essence like humanity, this will 
not surely add to the number of men we already know, 
but merely give us a better understanding of them. 

The natural tendency of the mind is to go forward 
and outward. In reflection it turns backward and inward. 
Man is not naturally reflective. It is only when he 
meets with some serious obstruction that he is forced 
to pause and reflect. A man who is uniformly successful 
in life is not commonly given to much reflection and 
is apt to remain shallow and superficial. Some kind of 
painful experience, some failure or defeat, appears 
necessary to start a man on his reflective activity. 
Occasions are not lacking in life, even when it is most 
ordinary, to provide this painful start. Nobody has 
complete control over his desires and some desires of 
every man are bound to remain unfulfilled. Unfulfilled 
desire gives us a sense of contradiction in life which is 
painful to a sensitive mind. There are various sorts of 
maladjustment in our individual and national lives. Disease 
and death are found in every family. If we add to these 
the cases of unrequited love and unmerited suffering, of 
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false calumny and flagrant injustice as well as of insensate 
cruelty, we shall understand that the world is not 
certainly a place where thoughtless complacence is possible 
for a sensitive mind. If still we are not critical and 
reflective, it is not because there are no occasions for 
it, but because our mind is not sufficiently sensitive. 

Reflection is initiated by a sense of confusion and 
lack of understanding, which it is the obvious aim of 
reflection to remove. In our present ambiguous position, 
reflection seems almost inevitable. We are in the world 
and are not of the world, being an uneasy compromise 
between spirit and matter. Although we are blessed 
with the light of knowledge, we suffer from deep-seated 
ignorance. We know so much but understand so little. 
But the sense of confusion and ignorance is superficial 
with some and deep with others. It is the latter who 
are led to deep thinking which is another name for 
philosophising. 

In our description of philosophy as critical reflection, 
the word critical is very important. Reflection, which 
is philosophy, is not mere reflective or doubled 
consciousness of a content that is already known, 
(as when ‘there is a table’ is turned into ‘I know 
that there is a table’), nor is it mere blind worrying 
about an unintelligible situation, but an alert and 
intelligent sifting and searching. By critical reflection, 
we mean reflection which enquires, examines and judges. 
This can be applied to almost any situation or department 
of experience, which is not absolutely clear or self-evident. 
To a superficial observer many things appear plain and 
clear which, to a penetrating eye, are full of difficulties. 
So if you are sensitive and inquisitive by nature and 
have time for thought, you will find food for your 
philosophic reflection almost at every step. 
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I have suggested that we do not begin with blank 
ignorance, but with a very imperfect understanding of 
things and events. In such understanding, we already | 
make use of ideas and theories which in themselves are 
not very clear and often involve contradiction. This 
deficiency in our ideas and theories is made patent to us 
through critical reflection. If we study facts in their 
stark objectivity, abstracted from all subjective reference, 
we are likely to produce science and not philosophy. 
And really, we seriously reflect only on our experience 
of things and events, which have already engaged our 
volition and affection, and about which we feel some 
sort of concern. In our understanding, however imperfect, 
of such things, we are required to make use of some 
surmises as to what.they portend or what we intend 
through them. It is clear that we are concerned here 
not merely with ideas and theories, but with ends and 
ideals also. Our ideas of so-called facts and ideals are 
always interlaid with surmises, and critical reflection 
brings to light not only the surmises imbedded in them, 
but also forces us to face the question of their validity. 

We question not only the ideas which determine 
our knowledge of facts, but also the ideals or ends which 
guide our rational actions. Everywhere in philosophy, we 
are concerned with judgments of some kind, logical or 
ethical. We find these judgments already in the field, 
supplied mostly by common sense. Critical reflection 
makes them the objects of its query. We question them, 
because they are not absolutely clear or self-evident, i.e., 
they not only allow, but inevitably raise, in a sensitive 
and reflective mind, the questions of their ‘how’ and ‘why’. 

Critical reflection not only asks questions, but seeks 
also to answer them. Every question is a search for 
answer, and in so far as the search is successful, we get. 
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an answer which removes our original question. But the 
answer may, as, indeed, it often does, lead to further 
and more searching questions. 

In our search for finally satisfactory answers, we have 
to delve further and further into the depths of our 
consciousness and raise all our mental or spiritual faculties 
to the highest pitch of their sensitiveness. We have 
however to take care that we do not lose the sense of 
seriousness and of the urgency of the facts and values 
which demand our recognition, and that we are not 
misled by sheer imagination into a cloudland of fancy. 

The most obvious starting points for critical reflection, 
as we have suggested, are provided by the ordinary 
judgments of everyday life. We may not like to deviate 
much from the healthy common sense represented by 
these, but try to keep close to them even in our 
philosophical questioning. But, of course, we cannot 
demand beforehand that the result of our philosophical 
enquiry must conform to common sense. Philosophy at 
its minimum is questioning, and if we are not to question 
common sense, we cannot even begin to philosophise. 
But to question common sense is at least to accept the 
possibility of common sense being ultimately repudiated 
or superseded in some sense. But of course one must 
have some compelling reasons, or a superior kind of insight, 
to deviate from a view of the world which is enshrined © 
in our common sense beliefs and is accepted and acted 
on by the vast majority of mankind. However, it is 
also true that what answers well the broad questions of 
life at a superficial level will not properly answer the 
subtler and deeper questioning of a deep and penetrating 
mind. Those, who are constantly asking themselves now- 
a-days as to the precise meaning of this and that linguistic 
expression, are no doubt actuated by a genuinely 
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philosophical motive but they would be imposing an 
undue limitation on their work, if they supposed that 

the only valid answers to their questions were those which _ 
could be formulated within the framework of common 

sense beliefs. 

Just as philosophical questions can be raised on the 
level of common sense, so can they arise on other levels 
as well. Our common sense beliefs are different from 
scientific beliefs as well as from those of a religious 
man or a rigorous moralist. These different beliefs 
represent different kinds or levels of experience and they 
can all be subjected to philosophical questioning. That 
is, we may enquire into the ultimate grounds of these 
beliefs and also question their validity. In every case 
our philosophising will take its colour from the basic 
experience from which we start. 

Whenever we question genuinely, we try to find an 
answer ; but, of course, the satisfactory answer may not 
always be forthcoming. Many philosophers believe they 
have found such answers. The different philosophies, 
well known in the history of philosophy, the six traditional 
systems of our country, for instance, represent standing 
answers of great thinkers to the ever-recurring philoso- 
phical problems. I do not think that all these philosophies 
can be equally true in the same sense, but, perhaps, every- 
one of them is valid in some sense. It is quite possible 
that different philosophies represent reality from different 
points of view and are so far true. If a philosopher has 
genuinely and faithfully seen reality from a_ particular 
point of view, his philosophy is bound-to stand, so long 
as there are other people who can attain to his point of 
view and see reality in a similar way. 

It would be taking a very simple view of human 
intelligence to suppose that different philosophies flourish 
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because of some fallacious kinds of reasoning and that 
if one could point out, and others could see, the inherent 
_ fallacies, there would be but one philosophy accepted 
by all. It would be as incredible as the idea that 
people are converted from one _ religious faith to 
another through the commission, or correction, of some 
logical fallacy. 

Any logical argument, it appears, depends on some 
data, which are accepted at the start, and some 
principles of reasoning according to which the argument 
proceeds. The data and the principles are not ultimately 
amenable to any logical treatment. I do not however 
suppose that they are either blindly or arbitrarily 
chosen. I think they are as we see them, and we see 
them differently because of the difference in the character 
and constitution of our minds. If we do not like to 
suppose that we possess different types of mind, which 
determine our different metaphysics and logics, but prefer 
to think that we have the same kind of mind, then, 
for the explanation of our philosophical differences, we 
may suppose that reality is perceived at different levels 
in different philosophies. 

Any particular metaphysics and corresponding logic 
hold good only at a particular level. We may genuinely 
pass from one philosophy to another by deepening our 
mind or consciousness (or, in the reverse way, by making 
it ‘more superficial’ which,- by the way, often means 
clearer) or merely through a shift in our standpoint. We 
are never carried from one philosophy to another by 
strict logical argument, but the process is often facilitated 
by the judicious use of analogies and other persuasive and 
imaginative devices. It seems possible to entertain 
imaginatively different philosophies alternatively, but 
seriously and genuinely we can believe but one 
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philosophy, corresponding to the authentic insight of our 
mind. 

It would be invidious to grade the different systems 
of philosophy as higher and lower in some scale, because 
such grading would only betray subjective preference. I 
would rather think that the different systems are not 
definitely true or definitely false, but merely represent 
different views of reality from different standpoints, corres- 
ponding to the philosophers’ insight. 

Must a philosopher always come at the end to a final 
and positive view of reality? I have already indicated 
that there is no such necessity. It is true that a positive 
view of reality, when accompanied by a firm conviction 
in its truth, will normally end the mental disquiet, which 
is inseparable from serious philosophical thinking. In a 
sense, fortunate is the man who has found his philosophy. 
And there are many philosophers who appear to think 
that they have found the truth. The standing systems of 
philosophy of India are offered by their votaries as final 
truths about reality. I am however inclined to think that 
it is very difficult to arrive at a positive view of reality, 
which will do justice to all the facts of experience, and it 
is equally difficult to be sure that the view is true, because 
we can never be sure that some aspects of reality, in- 
compatible with our view, have not escaped our 
consideration. 

Philosophy arises, I suggested, to clear up some 
confusion. But it is never all confusion even to start with. 
Some amount of clarity is already provided by our 
common sense beliefs, and when it is found to be not 
enough, we strive to gain further light through philosophical 
thinking. It seems we gain better and better light 
through a deepening of our consciousness of reality, 
through a better ordering of our ideas and beliefs. At 
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any stage, the light gained may be formulated in a theory 
worthy of belief. But the light may never be quite enough 
and may never result in a comprehensive and final view 
of reality. It seems there will always be room for further 
thought and there can be no holiday from philosophical 
thinking. 

But, whether through failure of nerve or an excess of 
inner illumination, a philosopher may come, at some stage, 
to believe that he has received the final and absolute 
revelation of reality. Nobody need say he is wrong. It 
seems quite possible to gain an insight into some universal 
essence of things, which will come to you with the force 
of an ultimate revelation. But whether it will actually 
stand or need any emendation or elaboration, can be 
decided only by further consideration. A philosopher 
should always be ready to examine and reconsider his 
position. No view can be so sacrosanct to a philosopher 
as to bar all further consideration. To be amenable to 
examination and re-examination is really to remain open 
to doubt. A touch of scepticism thus seems unavoidable 
in a philosopher at any stage. A philosopher certainly 
seeks an authentic insight into reality, but an insight which 
can be made articulate in his thought and can be under- 
stood and examined by other intelligent persons. He is 
not a saint or a mystic, who can be content with a firm 
faith or an inarticulate intuition, barring all further 
enquiry. 

We may distinguish between what may be called soft 
philosophy and hard philosophy. The soft philosopher 
struggles to arrive at a sufficiently clear view of reality, 
and perhaps attains it, and then rests there comfortably 
for the rest of his life. The hard philosopher similarly 
struggles to arrive at a clear view of reality, but even 
when he attains it and believes it for a time, he never 
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stops from his philosophical endeavour. He is ever ready 
and eager to examine and criticise all beliefs, including 
his own, and we cannot conceive of a situation in which 
there will be no need for his further reflection. The 
philosopher may have faith, but not blind faith that will 
brook no questioning. His faith will be open-eyed, in 
the sense that he will knowingly hold it as faith and be 
ready to give it up, when confronted with contrary evi- 
dence of sufficient weight. Having witnessed the graves 
of his own beliefs and of the beliefs of other people, he 
will always be chary to grant any belief, however clear 
or dear, a certificate of finality. 

The fact is that the situation (or the world), in which 
we find ourselves, is so infinitely complex and intricate 
as well as so vast and immense, that it is altogether 
improbable that human ingenuity will ever succeed in 
devising an absolutely clear and accurate view of it, which 
will do justice to its complexity and immensity and will 
show no defect and need no improvement. Thus it has 
come about that, for the philosopher, there is no view 
which is so clear that it needs no further clarification, no 
view which is so deep that it needs no further deepening. 


Happily or unhappily, the philosopher has ever to carry 
on the travail of critical reflection, full of doubt and full 


of hope. He prefers the wakefulness of doubting thought 
to the blind certainty of a deadening faith. It is thus 
only that he can keep alive the tongue of the divine fire 
which is burning in him.* 


*From the Presidential address to the 3lst session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress. 
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SINO-INDIAN SPIRITUAL AFFINITY 
By 


Dr. Carsun CHANG 


REFLECTION upon the cultural relation between China and 
India, as two neighbours, who have lived peacefully and 
have exchanged their spiritual thoughts without any 
unpleasant incident in a long course of two thousand years, 
gives one cause to think that this kind of relation between 
nations is an ideal one. 

The important factor responsible for this friendly tie 
between the two countries was the introduction of 
Buddhism from India. But there is something deeper than 
this. If one seeks to find the reason for the Chinese 
appreciation of Buddhism, the answer will be that there 
is a kind of spiritual affinity between India and China. 

Though the main passion of India is religion, and 


that of China is ethics or morality, yet there are similarities 
in their mental outlook. The starting point of their religion 


or ethics is the sense of goodness or love for all mankind. 
Both believe in the control of the desires or lusts. They 


emphasise the purification of the heart as a means to 


appropriate the moral law. Gandhi's words: “If not a 


moralist I am nothing” sound very much like those of a 
Confucianist. Both India and China believe that there 
is an unseen power which pervades the whole world ; they 
are more inclined to believe in the immanence of God or 
Pantheism. dao Tze and Confucius call it Tao. In India 
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it is called Brahma. I can only give these bare outlines 
of the Indian and Chinese Weltanschauung (World-view) 
here, because the question is too complex a one to deal 
with here. 

On the foundation of this spiritual affinity, the two 
countries were brought together. Let me survey this 
historical friendship from its source in Chinese history. 
Fortunately, in China we have the twenty-five histories 
recording the events of past dynasties. These histories are 
dynastic because each deals with one dynasty, except 
Shi-ki by Ssu-Ma-Chien, beginning from time immemorial 
and ending at the middle of the Western dynasty. From 
the record of these histories a survey can be made of how 
India was known to China in the different dynasties. It 
can be divided into the following periods : 


The Buddhist Period of Sino-Indian Relationship 

In the Western Han dynasty (206 B.C.—9 A.D.), our 
knowledge of Central Asia began to be reliable because 
the Chinese explorations and military campaigns gave us 
accurate information. In the chapter, “The West Lands 
of Shi-ki’, we have the following record : 

“In the year 126 B.C., Earl of Wide Vision Chang- 
Kien came back from Ta-Hsia (Bactriana). He said that 
he had seen Chiun (cane) and Sze-chuan (cloth) in the 
market at Ta-Hsia. The people at Ta-Hsia told him that 
the goods had been bought in India and were brought 
there to be sold. India is in the South-East of Ta-Hsia, 
a distance of about a few thousand lis (miles). The people 
in India form a settled community. The country is low, 
humid and hot in summer. They fight a battle by sitting 
on elephants. They have big rivers.” 

According to Chang-Kien, “Ta-Hsia is to the south- 
west of Han (China), a distance of about 12,000 lis, and 
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India is again to the south-east of Ta-Hsia, a few thousand 
lis away, and (Indian) goods of Sze-Chuan are found. 
At present the route to Ta-Hsia is through the West Lands 
or Tibet. The latter do not like this kind of communica- 
tion and will stop it. If one takes the northern route, 
the Chinese will be stopped by the Huns (Hsiung-nus). 
The best way is to start from Sze-chuan, and it is a 
short cut.” 

After hearing Chang-Kien’s report, Emperor Wu-ti 
was anxious to expand his influence in the West. Chang- 
Kien was appointed to go to Sze-chuan to find a group 
of men for exploration. The group of explorers went one 
or two thousand lis in various directions. In the northern 
direction they were stopped by the Tibetans. In the South 
they were stopped by the tribes of Kumming. But they 
gathered the report that in the west there was a country 
fighting wars on elephants. The merchants who smuggled 
out Sze-chuan goods arrived there sometimes. After the 
failure of their many attempts, the work of exploration 
was given up." 

We may say that Chang-Kien was the first Chinese 
who tried hard to reach India. At this stage, India and 
China were as if ‘playing hide-and-seek.’ 

In the Eastern Han dynasty (25 A.D.—220 A.D.), 
after Wang-mang’s usurpation of the Western Han, 
communication with the Western Lands stopped for sixty- 
five years, when the Western Lands submitted themselves 
again to MHsiung-nus. During the reign of Ming-ti 
Buddhism was introduced from India. His successors 
succeeded in regaining supremacy in Central Asia. 
General Pan-Chao (A.D. 74-94) brought all. the petty 
states in Turkestan into submission, opening the way for 
the silk trade with the Roman Orient. His lieutenant, 
Kan-Ying penetrated to the Persian Gulf (A.D. 97). In 
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the Eastern Han history we find two paragraphs in the 
chapter of “West Lands” relating to India: (7) on the 
Kushans, (77) on India itself. 

(i) “Yueh-Chi has a neighbour, Parthia, on the 
Western border. It is 16,370 lis distant from Loyang. Its 
population is 400,000 and it has an army of over 100,000 
men. After Yueh-Chi had been defeated by Hsiung-nus 
it migrated to Parthia. At first Yueh-chi was divided 
into five united principalities. Shumi, Shanmi, Kushan, 
Bitun and Tumi. After more than a century, the chief 
of the Kushans, Kanishka conquered the other principali- 
ties and assumed the title King of the Kushans. He also 
invaded Parthia and Kaofu and absorbed Pada and Kipin. 
Kanishka died about eighty years old. His son, Yen-ko- 
tyen succeeded him and conquered India where a general 
was appointed to be his agent. Yueh-chi is now considered 
to be the richest and most prosperous country. The other 
countries call it ‘the king of the Kushans’, but its original 
name is Yueh-chi.” 

Here I shall say a few words about the name Kanishka. 
According to R. C. Majumdar’s “An Advanced History 
of India” he identified the Chinese name Kieu-tsieu-hio 
with Kujula Kadphises, or Kadphises I, Head of the 
Kushan section of the horde. But of the three characters 
in Chinese, the first, Kieu, can be pronounced ‘Ka’, the 
second character, Tsieu, is very near to ‘Sh’, and. the third 
character is ‘Ka’; so I think this term should be identified 
with Kanishka. In Majumdar’s book he is not quite sure 
about the period in which Kadphises I and Kanishka lived. 
Obviously the period was that of the Kushan dynasty. 
I think that Kanishka is the correct equivalent of the three 
Chinese characters. 

The name in this paragraph, Kushan and Kanishka, 
did not appear in the Western Han History and had no 
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meaning to the Chinese for a long time. After reading 
the Indian and European publications on those subjects 
and knowing the roles played by them, this short paragraph 
was appreciated, because it gives accurate information 
and we are glad that our ancestors put these names on 
record. 

(ii) “Tien-chu, also called Sindhu (Shen-tu), ‘is 
situated to the south-east of Yueh-chi within a distance 
of a few thousand lis. Its customs are similar to those of 
Yueh-chi: geographically it is low, humid, and hot in 
summer. Big rivers flow in this country, while fighting 
takes place by sitting on elephants. The people are 
weaker than the people of Yueh-chi. They believe in 
Buddha and practise Ahimsa, which prevails throughout 
the country. South-West from Yueh-chi and Kao-fu 
down to the Western ocean reaching Panki on the eastern 
side, all belong to India. There are hundreds of cities 
and the country is divided into a number of states, each 
having a king. All these states come under the common 
name India. At this time most of the states submitted 
to Yueh-chi, that killed their king and appointed a general 
to rule over. Its products are elephants, rhinoceros, 
tortoise-shell, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and tin. It 
carries on intercourse with the Roman Orient in West ; 
so Roman goods are found there. It makes fine cloth 
and woollen blankets and carpets. It has different kinds 
of spices, pepper, ginger, rocksalt and shellac. During the 
reign of Ho-ti India sent envoys with gifts to China: 
but later, owing to the rebellion of the West Lands, the 
intercourse ceased. In the reign of Huan-ti Indian envoys. 
were sent to China by the southern route. According to 
tradition, Emperor Ming-ti had a dream of a Golden Man 
with a halo on his head, and he asked his ministers the 
meaning of the dream. Somebody said, “It is the divinity 
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of the West called Buddha who is sixteen feet high and 
of a golden colour.” Then Emperor Ming-ti sent envoys 
to India to seek for the Jaw of Buddha and the image of 
the latter, which has since then been painted and 
sculptured in China too. Prince Ying of Chu believed in 
Buddhism and it gradually spread through China. 
Emperor Huan-ti believed in divinities and offered 
sacrifices to Buddha and Lao Tze. In time, the faith in 
Buddha extended among the Chinese people.” 

The question of the exact date of the introduction of 
Buddhism to China is still controversial. To ascertain 
the exact date is now impossible ; because as regards the 
penetration of Buddhism, too many factors are involved 
such as the trips of the missionaries, their knowledge of 
the Chinese language, their translation work, their work 
of conversion, the circulation of their texts and the 
recognition of their work by the society and Government. 
It must have taken a century or more before Buddhism 
could work effectively. It is a well known fact that the 
introduction of Buddhism could not only be due to the 
dream of Ming-ti. I think that it took a long series of 
processes between the reign of Wu-ti (140-87 B.C.) and 
the reign of Ming-ti (58-75 A.D.). It is reported in 
Chinese history that after the dream of Ming-ti Kasyapa 
Matanga and Dharmaraksa were the first two Buddhist 
monks to visit China. The so-called Sutra of the 42 
Articles was attributed to their work. Following them 
two other Buddhist monks An-she-kao and Lokaksema 
translated many Buddhist texts into Chinese. During 
this period the routes of communication between China 
and Central Asia were established. The monks who came 
to China were mostly Parthians, Yueh-chis, Sogdians, 
Kuchians and Khotanese. The acquaintance of the 
Chinese with Buddhism was through these as middlemen, 
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so we cannot say that the intercourse between China and 
India was direct. 


Period of improved understanding between China and India 

After the dissolution of the Eastern Han Empire 
there was a long pericd of division between Northern and 
Southern China. China was reunited for a short period of 
about fifty years under the Eastern Chin dynasty (265-317 
A.D.), and then a long period of division followed 
(317-589 A.D.). This corresponds to the period of better 
understanding between China and India. During the 
period of the Three Kingdoms, except Shu-Han no other 
Indian monk visited ; the Buddhist monks continued their 
work of translation in Wei in Northern China and in the 
Kingdom of Wu situated in Nanking, which had the 
facilities of communication with the outside world by sea 
routes. Senghui, of Sogdian parents, born in Tonkin, 
came to Nanking by sea and converted Sun-chuan, King 
of Wu, and erected the first monastery in the capital. 

During the Western Chin dynasty (265-317 A.D.) 
China was busy with a civil war and began to migrate to 
the Yangtse valley, yet the translation work by Buddhist 
monks like Dharmaraksa and others continued. During 
the Eastern Chin dynasty (317-410 A.D.) Buddhism 
flourished in India where the Mahayana Buddhism was 
developed by Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu and Asanga. 
Chinese monks found that the different texts did not agree 
with one another and therefore doubted their correctness, 
so they started their pilgrimage to India direct. The first 
one who reached India and brought back to China 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts was. Fa-Hien. On his way to 
Northern India he visited the principal centres of Buddhism. 
and places of pilgrimage. The places which attracted 
him were Uddiyana (Swat Valley), Suvastu, Gandhara 
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(Peshawar), Taksasila (Taxila), Nagara (Jelalabad), 
Mathura, Kanyakubja (Kanoj), and the places in Eastern 
India with which Buddha was connected: Kosala, 
Sravasti, Kapilavastu, Vaisali and Magadha (Bihar). In 
the country of Magadha he visited Pataliputra, Rajagrha, 
Gaya and Banaras. The purpose of Fa-Hien’s trip was 
to study the Vinaya Books of Buddhism and he collected 
a manuscript of the Mahasanghika Vinaya. He left 
China in 399 A.D. and arrived in India after six years. 
After a stay of six years, his return trip took him three 
years, arriving back in China in 414 A.D. Fa-Hien was 
the first Chinese to visit many places in India. After 
his trip it seems that China and India knew each other 
better. This is most marked in the histories of the 
Southern dynasties, Liu-Sung (420-479), Southern Chi 
(479-502), Southern Liang and Southern Chen (557-589), 
where one finds a number of memorials which were sent 
to the Chinese Emperor by the States in Indo-China, 
Burma, South Sea Islands, and India. The names of 
these states are hard to ascertain now and the style of the 
memorials does not seem to be the original one, but more 
like the translations of the Chinese officials. Besides the 
memorials, names of the envoys and the gifts were also 
mentioned. We find that the memorials were written in 
the Buddhist terms; so these countries must have been 
under the sphere of Hindu-Buddhist Indian culture. 
Among the monks working under the Southern dynasties, 
Paramartha was the greatest, whose translation for the 
propagation of Buddhism was as great as that of 
Kumarajiva in Northern China. Bodhidharma, whether 
his personality is legendary or not, also exercised great 
influence. 

In Northern China the situation was different. The 
five Barbarians, MHsiung-nus, Mongols, Tibetans etc 
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constituted the ruling class ; they had no ancient cultural 
background, so they submitted themselves to Buddhism 
just as the Teutonic race did to Christianity in the Middle 
Ages. One of the tribal leaders in Northern China 
declared that Buddhism was the religion of the Barbarians ; 
“as we ourselves are Barbarians we do not mind 
embracing it.” This meant that the Barbarians were free 
to choose their religion without being bound by 
Confucianism. The tribal leaders, Shih-leh and Shih-hu 
listened a great deal to an Indian monk, Fo-tu-tsen, who 
advised the leaders to give up committing atrocities. 
When they had audience with the ministers, Fo-tu-tsen 
was asked to be present. When the leader Fu-chien 
attacked Ku-chi, a small country in Turkesten, they heard 
the name of Kumarajiva and asked his general Liu-Kuang 
to send Kumarajiva to China. After Fu-chien’s assassina- 
tion, the successor Yao-chang again asked his general to 
invite Kumarajiva to come to China. His son Yao-hsin 
was very interested in listening to Kumarajiva’s preaching. 
When the latter was working on the translation of the 
Buddhist texts, Yao-hsin took part in editing it. From 
A.D. 304 on, the Northern Wei dynasty, founded at 
Ta-tung by the Toba Tartars, unified all Northern China. 
The Toba Wei dynasty encouraged Buddhism and 
especially the Buddhist Art. They built the cave of the 
Thousand Buddhas at Tung-Huang, and also cut cave 
temples in Yun-kang and Lung-men near Loyang, the 
idea of which went back to the Buddhist cave shrine at 
Ajanta in India. From the work of cave temples Chinese 
sculpture and painting were brought under Indian 
influence and indirectly show Indo-Greek features. 

What is more important is the chapter on Buddhism 
and Taoism in the history of Toba-Wei. Though 
Buddhism was introduced in the two Han dynasties, 
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History of Northern Wei was the first book which gave a 

chapter on Buddhism in which the story of introducing 

the philosophy of Buddha and other things connected with 

it were elaborately described. The writer of this history 

could not omit it because of the wide spread of Buddhism 
in China.* 


(To be concluded) 


A maiden on a swing—after an Ajanta fresco 


* Courtesy Dr. Kalidas Nag. 
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- BUDDHISM IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
By 


Dr. SistR Kumar MiItTRA 


InpIA_ exercised profound cultural influence on _ her 
neighbours to the east—Burma, Siam, Malaya, Cambodia, 
Indonesia, etc. Indian culture as a whole, in all its 
manifold aspects, contributed to the social and cultural 
growth of the peoples of this region, and Buddhism played 
a very significant role in it, exercising an abiding influence 
on the life and habits of the local people. 

_ The beginnings of the spread of Indian civilisation 
overseas eastward go back probably to the pre-Christian 
era. Both the major religions of India, Buddhism and 
Brahmanism, moved in almost simultaneously, but, whereas 
Brahmanism was confined to the Hindu settlers and 
migrants only with some amount of influence on the court 
life, Buddhism with its simpler doctrines attracted the 
minds of the local people much more and still wields a 
great influence over the local population, though many of 
them, e.g. the Malayans and the Indonesians are Muslims. 
Burma, Thailand and their neighbouring countries on the 
east are still of course all Buddhists by religion. 

The first three centuries of the Christian era witnessed 
a wide spread of Buddhism in a large part of Asia as far as 
China. But the first impetus to it was given by the 
missionary activity of Asoka in the 3rd cent. B.C., and later 
by the patronage of the Kushanas (Ist cent. A.D.). It was 
thus the religion travelled to China, Burma and to other 
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parts of eastern and south-eastern Asia. In Mahayana 
multiple types of images of Buddha as well as_ the 


Bodhisattvas (Potential Buddhas) easily captured the — 


imagination of the common people. But Hinayana was 
no less influential, and it laid more stress on developing 
intimate intercourse with the countries overseas, parti- 
cularly to the east. From the 8th cent. A.D., pure 
Hinayana as well as Mahayana were in a state of 
decadence in India. On the other hand, an_ esoteric 
Tantrik system combined with endless rituals and forms of 
worship superimposed themselves on Buddhism, which 
led to the development of new forms of Buddhism, viz., 
Kalacakrayana, Vajrayana and Sahajayana. 

The history of Buddhism outside India may be 
discussed chronologically, keeping in view the source of 
each wave of migration as well as the effect it produced in 
different countries. 

The Sinhalese and Burmese chronicles claim that in 
the reign of Asoka under the direction of Moggaliputta 
Mahathera different groups of monks were sent to different 
countries beyond the borders of India, which included 
Suvarnabhumi, where went the monks Sona and Uttara. 
Suvarnabhumi is identified with the countries of South- 
East Asia in general, including Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra and other islands in the archipelago. 
But nothing has as yet been found however in any of 
these countries which could be remotely connected with the 
Mauryan Art. The earliest available evidence indicates 
that Buddhism reached the shores of Burma and some 
other countries of the region by the early centuries of the 
Christian era. One of the inscriptions discovered at 
Nagarjunakonda in the ancient Andhra country mentions 
the conversion to Buddhism of the peoples of different 
countries including ‘Cilata’, identified with Burma, by a 
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Palace scenes, by a court artist of Emperor Akbar (1556—1605 A.D.), a painting 
in a collection called Tarikh Khandan Timuriah in the Khudabaksh 
Library, Patna, Bihar, 
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The garden of Husayn Bayqara—by artist Bizhad, a leading Persian 
painter of the 15th cent. From a royal album of Emperor Jehangir 
(1605—1627 A.D.) 
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fraternity of monks from Tambapamna, i.e., Ceylon or the 
Far South. It is well known that a centre for the 
dissemination of Hinayana Buddhism arose at Amaravati 
on the Krishna river in the 2nd-3rd cent. A.D. The 
influence of this school was also felt in Ceylon and in lower 
Central Siam, and possibly it reached as far south as 
Sumatra. Some Chinese texts of the 3rd cent. A.D. refer 
to the flourishing condition of Buddhism in the country of 
Lin-yang, identified with either Prome or some region of 
Central Burma, which supports the evidence of the 
Nagarjunakonda inscription. Recent excavations at Pong- 
Tuk in Central Siam have led to finds of architectural 
and sculptural objects revealing features of the Amaravati 
School. It may not be wrong therefore to suppose that a 
centre of Buddhism existed at Pong-Tuk early in the 
Christian era. Some Buddhist images of the Amaravati 
period have also been noticed by M. Coedes in Celebes, in 
the east of Java, and near Palembang in Sumatra. At the 
same time Brahmanism also swept across the sea to the 
Malay Peninsula, became established in Sumatra, Java and 
Borneo, and reached as far as Funan, and thence to the 
heart of Siam. Probably the centre of this was the rising 
kingdom of the Pallavas in south-eastern India towards 
the end of the 3rd cent. A.D. 

_ In the 5th cent. A.D., an important school of Hinayana 
became established at Kanchipuram, the Pallava capital, 
and this period also witnessed the golden age of Gupta 
Buddhist Art in the north. Burma was strongly affected 
by both these centres, but more particularly by -the 
southern one. From the 5th cent. A.D. onwards we find 
the Pyus, a Tibeto-Burman tribe, established in Central 
Burma, with their capital at Old Prome (Hmawza) on the 
Irawadi, and the Mons, in possession of lower Burma, 
with centres at Thaton and Pegu. The chronicles of the 
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Tang dynasty of China (606-918 A.D.) refer to the Pyus 
as Buddhists, and the region as having a hundred 
monasteries. Archaeological finds at Maunggan near 
Hmawza contain among other objects silver relic caskets 
and gold plates inscribed with Buddhist texts in Pali of 
the Kadamba script of South India of the 5th cent. A.D. 
From this and other finds it seems clear that the Pyus 
were already adhering to Hinayana by the 6th cent. A.D. 
The Hinayana centre at Kanchipuram was no doubt 
largely instrumental in it, as the early Mon writings often 
refer to Dharmapala, the celebrated teacher of Kanchi. 

In Central Siam a considerable number of finds of 
Buddhist sculptures in bluish limestone reveal Gupta 
prototypes, datable not later than 6th cent. A.D., if not 
earlier. Buddhist symbols, like the Wheel of Law, the 
Deer etc, found there, show that they were of earlier date 
than when images were made. The earliest Buddhist 
images so far found in the Malay Peninsula are also of 
the Gupta style of about 4th-5th cent. A.D. The remains 
of a brickbuilt Buddhist shrine, discovered at Keddah, 
may be dated approximately in the 4th-5th cent. A.D.. 
Remnants of pillars of some Buddhist temples have also 
been found in the northern part of Province Wellesley. 
In Java and Sumatra, the oldest stone images of Buddha 
found near Palembang are also placed in the second half 
of 5th cent. A.D., anterior to the Srivijaya period of 
Sumatra. Stone figures of Bodhisattva Lokesvara have 
also been found, which are related to the Pallava period. 

Though it is clear that Theravada Hinayana was 
predominant in the whole region, still it had to measure 
strength with the North Indian Mulasarvastivada school 
and even with Mahayana. The latter is found to have 
been prevalent in Cambodia from before the 5th cent. 
A.D. The Chinese annals record the account of Nagasena, 
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an Indian priest from the court of Kaundinya Jayavarman 
of Funan, which reveals that along with the followers 
of Siva, there were some who worshipped Bodhisattva. 
But the Buddhist art of Funan, i.e. pre-Angkor Cambodia, 
is similar to that of Dvaravati, the old kingdom of Siam, 
which was Hinayanist. 

The period from the 7th to 10th cent. A.D. was 
glorious for Buddhism in South-East Asia. It witnessed 
the gradual decay of the Brahmanic faith and the rise of 
Buddhism in most countries of Indonesia. In lower 
Burma, the Pyus and the Mons were always Hinayanists. 
But in Central and North Burma, by about the 7th-8th 
cent. A.D., Mulasarvastivada Nikaya or the North Indian 
Sanskrit Buddhism held a strong position. This is 
testified to not only by Lama Taranath but also by 
I-tsing, who noticed the existence of at least four Nikayas 
or sects of Buddhism in Si-li-cha-ta-lo (Sriksetra) or 
Prome, and Lang-kia-su or Tenasserim, viz., Mahasanghika, 
Sthaviravada, Mulasarvastivada and Sammatiya. Some 
of these must have trekked into Burma by overland route 
from north-eastern India. 

In Siam the Mons were devout Hinayanists, and 
though the Khmers brought the Brahmanic faith with 
them, when they invaded the country, the people continued 
to follow Buddhism. The Khmer kings also appear to 
have tolerated and even patronised Buddhism along 
with Saivism. 

In the Malay Peninsula Brahmanism decayed with 
the rise of the kingdom of Srivijaya in Sumatra in the 
7th cent. A.D., which was definitely Buddhist. It may 
be remembered that Fa-hien who returned to China from 
India by sea in 481 A.D., recorded that the Law of 
Buddha was not much known in Java, but it was soon 
converted to Buddhism by Prince Gunavarman of 
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Kashmir, probably in 423 A.D., and when I-tsing visited 
Sumatra in the 7th cent. A.D., Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition in Shi-li-fo-shi (Srivijaya). The 
Hinayana Mulasarvastivada Nikaya was the form current 
there, though there were a few who practised Mahayana. 
Later, under the Sailendras, Mahayana flourished 
superseding Hinayana, and it held sway right upto the 
12th cent. A.D. 

In the 8th-9th cent. A.D., in Java, where the 
Sailendras were at the summit of their power, is witnessed 
an outburst of splendid architecture in stone dedicated 
to the Mahayana. The early art and religion of Srivijaya 
was derived from the Pallava kingdom, but later the 
Sailendras certainly drew on the early Palas of Eastern 
India. This is clearly demonstrated by the Nalanda 
Inscription of Devapala, who made a gift of 5 villages 
for the maintenance of a monastery erected at Nalanda 
at the instance of the Sailendra ruler Balaputradeva. 
Thus the Javanese art would appear to be a synthesis of 
Pallava, Pala and the indigenous influences harmoniously 
blended. This is clearly seen in the great masterpiece 
of Java, the temple of Borobudur. Its Mahayana character 
is evident from ‘the miles of bas-reliefs’ depicting among 
others the life-story of Buddha, as told in the Sanskrit 
text of the Lalitavistara, from the images of Dhyani 
Buddhas within the rows of perforated small stupas on 
the three upper terraces and within the niches of the 
lower terraces, and also from the very nature and concep- 
tion of the building itself. Three other Buddhist shrines 
in the neighbourhood of Borobudur also deserve mention. 
Those are Candi Kalasan, Candi Mendut and Candi Sewu, 
all erected during the period 775-850 A.D. A reference 
to some of the inscriptions and images found in those 
shrines will make it clear that they were definitely under 
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Mahayana influence. That the monument of Kalasan 
was dedicated to the Goddess Tara is known from 
an inscription dated 778 A.D., found there. Another 
record dated 782 A.D., found at Kelurak, not far from 
Kalasan, refers to the consecration of an image of 
Bodhisattva Manjusri by one Kumaraghosa of Gaudi, 
possibly identical with Gauda of Bengal. One of the 
finest statues of Buddha seated in the European fashion 
between two Bodhisattvas, has been found in the inner 
chamber of Candi Mendut. At another temple, Candi 
Plaosan, an image of Bodhisattva Maitreya has been found 
which indicates the possible influence of the disciples of 
Asanga who introduced the worship of Maitreya, and the 
activities of whose disciples have been mentioned by the 
Chinese traveller, I-tsing. 

In this connection mention may be made of the foun- 
dations dedicated to Bodhisattva Lokesvara, found in 
Cambodia during the reign of Jayavarman II. This 
indicates that though Saivism was the dominant religion 
in Cambodia, Mahayana Buddhism was also current, and 
it may not be surprising if it had been imported there 
from Java. The inscription of Srey Santhor of the middle 
of the 10th cent. A.D., refers to the importation of 
Buddhist texts from abroad, which included Sastra- 
madhya-vibhaga, identical with the Madhyantavibhaga 
of Vasubandhu. This proves the truth of the statement 
of I-tsing that in the ‘Koki country’ (Indo-China) disciples 
of Vasubandhu were very active. 

The last phase of Buddhist influence directly from 
India is generally associated with the Pala rulers of Bengal 
and Bihar. In about the 10th-11th cent. A. D. Mahayana 
seems to have grown more in popularity in Indonesia 
and adjacent islands. This development was largely aided 
by the influx of Buddhist monks from Nalanda, the most 
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celebrated of whom was Atisa, the founder of a form of 
Tantrik Buddhism known as Kalacakrayana. Kritanagara, 
the last ruler of the Singhasari dynasty of Java was a 
follower of this form, to which detailed references are 
available in the local literature of Pararaton and Nagara- 
kritagama. It was also due to the Buddhist scholars who 
migrated to those countries that there was a rich crop 
of literary productions on the different aspects of 
_ Mahayana theology and philosophy, viz. Sang hang- 
Kamahayanikam, Kunjarakarna and Nagarakritagama. 
The Kamahayanikam is a treatise in Sanskrit on 
Mahayana with emphasis on ‘mudra’, ‘mandala’, and the 
cult of Sakti, which mark it out distinctly as a Tantrik 
Buddhist work. It often cites Dinnaga, a disciple of 
Vasubandhu, as an authority. The legends of Kunjara- 
karna introduce the theory of the identity of Buddhism 
with Saivism, which became so popular with the 
Indonesians later on. In Java Mahayana was _ so 
inextricably combined with Saivism, that Buddha was 
not only identified with Siva, but was regarded as the 
Primordial Spirit from which Siva and all other gods 
arose. Thus it may be noticed that though the prestige 
of Buddhism increased in the 13th century, it was a tolerant 
form of Buddhism, which had no desire to repudiate 
Brahmanism. The temples that were erected during this 
period included Candi Jago and Candi Singhasari or 
Siva-Buddhilayas. 

This Mahayanist wave did not keep itself confined 
to Java, but made its influence felt in other parts of the 
region. The temple at Pimai in North-Eastern Siam 
appears to be of the Mahayana order. Inscriptions from 
Candi Jago reveal that a Sumatran prince, Adityavarman, 
dedicated images of Majijusri and Amoghapasa in that 
temple. In Cambodia also, the impact of Mahayana 
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influence gained further momentum, and the great temple 
of Angkor Vat, dedicated to Visnu, was converted to a 
Mahayana temple with the accession of Jayavarman VII 
in 1181 A.D. A number of Buddha images have been 
found in the temple. The temple of Bayon, standing 
in the centre of the city of Angkor Thom, is also now 
regarded as a. Buddhist shrine dedicated to Lokesvara, 
the Compassionate Future Buddha. Huge faces of 
Lokesvara are seen on high towers of Bayon, looking upon 
the people below as their protecting deity. 

In the meantime in the mainland of India, the 
influence of Brahmanism had gained further momentum, 
and the royal patronage that Buddhism had so long been 
enjoying in the eastern part of the country was totally 
withdrawn. As a result, the popularity of Buddhism not 
only waned, but paled into insignificance. So the centre 
of Hinayana in Ceylon flourished all the more, and it 
catered to the needs of the peoples of the South-East Asian 
countries, who henceforth drew all their inspiration for 
religion, literature and art from it. It is particularly 
evident from the activities of King Anawratha of Pagan, 
Burma, who with the help of a monk, Shin Arahan, 
established Hinayanism over the whole of Burma. Even 
the aris, a sect of Tantrik Buddhists of the northern fringe 
of Burma, had been successfully suppressed by Anawratha. 
His mission was effectively followed by his successors, and 
that is evident from the large number of Pagodas built 
by them, which show influences of the Sinhalese style. 
The wave of Hinayana now extended beyond the borders 
of Burma and reached Cambodia, where the temples of 
Angkor were once again converted from Mahayanism to 
Hinayanism in the 14th cent. A.D. 

Thus Indian Buddhism in all its manifestations reached 
the different countries of the South-East Asian region. 
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The type of Buddhism in those countries may not always 
conform exactly to its Indian prototype, being a peculiar 
combination of the different waves of thought that migrated 
there, which were not only fused into one, but also were 
modified by local talent. This dynamic growth gave the 
religion a new look as well as provided the strength which 


sustains the people even today. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE 
By 


Pror. TAN YuN-SHAN 


Chinese Language : Spoken and Written 
Tue English word “language” covers both what is spoken 
and written. But in Chinese the written and the spoken 
languages are quite different from each other. Spoken 
Chinese is called Yu-yen, meaning words and _ speech ; 
written Chinese is called Wen-tsu, meaning letter and 
characters. 

That the spoken language precedes the written 
language is a natural sequence of human affairs. Chinese 
language is no exception to this rule. This is what a 
famous Chinese scholar named Tai Tung of the Sung 
period (960-1279 A.D.) said: “Spoken sounds preceded 
written figures, and before the invention of written 
symbols, dealings by means of knotted cords came into 
existence. These were followed by cutting notches on 
wooden materials, which gave way, in turn, to figures 
representing natural objects, and forms indicative of 
actions, states or relations, cut out into lines to serve as 
counterparts of the spoken names of the same objects, 
actions, states or relations. With these came graving 
knives, and tablets for graving words upon, and this was 
writing, the whole object of which was to make speech 
visible.” 

The above statement was based on the oldest book of 
China called Yi-ching, the Rig Veda of China, which 
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says: “In the highest antiquity, government was carried 
on successfully by the use of knotted cords. In subsequent 
ages the sages substituted for these written characters 
and documents. By means of these all the officers could 
be rightly regulated, and all the people accurately 
examined.” 


Origin of Chinese Writing 

Chinese writing is one of the oldest in the civilized 
world. There are several traditional stories about its 
origination. Like the ancient Hindus the Chinese too 
believed that their script and scriptures were revealed by 
God. Thus said the Yi-Ching: “Heaven produced the 
spirit-like things, and the sages followed them. Heaven 
and earth are marked by so many changes and transforma- 
tion, and the sages imitated them. Heaven revealed its 
signs, from which are seen good fortune and bad, and the 
sages made their emblematic interpretations accordingly. 
The Yellow River gave forth the map and the Lo River 
gave forth the writing, and the sages made pattern 
of them.” 

Chinese scholars usually regard the creation of the 
Ba-Kwa or the Eight Trigrams by the remote ancient 
Emperor Fu Hsi as the beginning of Chinese script. The 
Eight Trigrams are : 


= Chien, heaven ; = = Khwan, earth ; 
=_= Cheng, thunder ; == Sun, wind ; 
== Kan, water ; Li, fire ;sx 

== Gan, mountain ; == Tui, lake. 


It was also said in the book of Yi-Ching : “Anciently, 
when Pao Hsi (Fu Hsi) had come to the rule of all under 
heaven, looking up, he contemplated the brilliant forms 
exhibited in the sky, and looking down he surveyed the 
patterns shown on the earth. He again contemplated 
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the ornamental appearances of birds and beasts, the 
suitabilities of the soil. Near at hand, in his own person, 
he found things for consideration, and the same at a 
distance, in things in general. On this he devised the 
Eight Trigrams, to show fully the attributes of the spirit- 
like and intelligent things, and to classify the qualities of 
the myriads of objects.” 

But, the name of the ancient emperor Fu Hsi is more 
legendary than historical, whose time can hardly be 
ascertained. Some records went so far as to say that the 
time of Fu Hsi was about a million years before Christ ! 
Others put it near about three hundred thousand years 
B.C; another, sixty thousand years B.C; still another, 
about twenty thousand years B.C. The most reliable and 
reasonable proximity would seem to be about four to five 
thousand years B.C. But the fact that Fu Hsi did create 
the Ba-Kwa or the Eight Trigrams, which was the 
beginning of Chinese writing, has not been and cannot be 
denied or refuted. 

Another tradition attributes the invention of Chinese 
characters to Tsang Chi, Minister of History of Huang-Ti 
or the Yellow Emperor, who was the first historical ruler 
and who first united the whole country of China (2697- 
2598 B.C.). As a matter of fact, the Chinese characters 
were neither invented by him nor in his time, he merely 
re-arranged and unified and classified them. In fact the 
Chinese script was not one single man’s invention and 
could not have been accomplished at one and the same 
time. It is a cumulative product of many men, carried 
over a long period. As the great ancient scholar Hsun 
Tzu, a contemporary of the sage Men Tzu, said: 
“Inventions of the characters were many, but only the 
unified script of Tsang Chi had been handed down.” 

From the above observation it is reasonable to say 
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that the origin of Chinese writing was begun by Fu Hsi 
and completed by Tsang Chi. 


Changes of the Chinese Characters 

The unified script by Tsang Chi had been used for 
nearly two thousand years, i. e., from the time of Huang-Ti 
(2697-2598 B. C.) till the middle of the Chow Dynasty 
(1122-246 B. C). This script was later on called Ku-Wen, 
or “ancient characters’. A great number of these ancient 
characters exist even now but not for common use. These 
ancient characters had been partly preserved in the famous 
book Shuo-Wen-Chiai-Tzu, the oldest lexicon in China, 
compiled by the first Chinese palaeographer of the Han 
Dynasty (206 B.C.—219 A.D.), named Hsu Shen. Another 
portion of these characters was found in the inscriptions 
on metal and stone objects. Still another portion, an 
even greater portion, was discovered from the inscriptions 
on tortoise-shell and bone, in 1899 unearthed in the 
province of Honan. The inscriptions on metal and stone 
are usually called Chin-Shih-Wen-Tzu ; those on tortoise- 
shell and bone Chia-Ku-Wen-Tzu. All these inscriptions 
have provided us not only with a good deal of information 
on the ancient written Chinese language, but also shed 
much new light on ancient Chinese history. 

After nearly two thousand years of Tsang Chi’s 
unification of the script, many different characters were 
again invented by different people and these were used in 
different regions or the federal states. These characters 
not only differed in their figure but also in pronunciation 
and usage. This caused much inconvenience in national 
life and affairs such as documentary dealings between the 
Central Government and the Regional Governments as well 
as in the communications between Governments and people 
of the federal states. Hence came another unification and 
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recompilation of the script. This was done by a Minister 
of History named Tai-Shih Chow of Emperor Hsuan-Wang 
(827-781 B. C.) of the Chow Dynasty. The re-unified 
script was called Chow-Wen or Ta-Chuang, “the great seal 
characters.” 

Tai-Shih Chow no doubt did well by re-unifying the 
script ; but among the shortcomings of his system was that 
he made the characters more complicated and larger in size. 
Therefore, his script could not last so long as that of Tsang 
Chi. Only after a few hundred years, another Minister 
named Li Szu of the Chin Dynasty (255-209 B. C.) made 
fresh changes and abridged the characters in much 
simplified forms. This was called Hsiao-Chuan or “small 
seal characters.” At the same time, another Officer named 
Chen Mo brought in a new innovation and the script was 
called Li-Shu or “clerical writing” which later on became 
Chiai-Shu or “Model Writing.” But this change was 
merely a modification of shape of the characters and a 
simplification of the way of writing according to necessity 
of life due to the rapidly changing circumstances. It was 
really not a structural reformation of the writing script. 
Since then there has been practically no change of the 
Chinese characters for the last two thousand years. 


Recent Reform Movements 
_ Only in the present century, have there been several 
movements at. reforming the Chinese written language. 
Here mention can only be made of three principal move- 
ments : 

First, the Kuo-Yin-Tzu-Mu or National Pronunciation 
Movement: Because the Chinese written language is non- 
alphabetic, all words have an individual and independent 
character and sound, they cannot be pronounced by spelling. 
There must be therefore some special phonetic methods to 
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pronounce the characters. The old method was to use two 
different characters, the first as initial and the second final, 
and read them quickly and repeatedly to produce the 
sound of another character. It was called Fan-Chieh. 
This method is rather difficult and _ inconvenient. 
Moreover, the pronunciation of the characters differs 
from place to place and from time to time. Although 
the writing is the same through all China, excepting Tibet, 
Mongolia and some other small tribal areas, people from 
different regions cannot understand each other when they 
speak the same word with the same character because their 
pronunciations are different. This necessitated the new 
and national pronunciation movement. It was in the 
second year of the Chinese Republic, i. e., 1913, that the 
Education Ministry of the National Government invited 
almost all the famous linguists and philologists of the country 
to a Conference to discuss and devise a new common and 
national method of pronunciation. After long discussion 
they found a new way of spelling by selecting twenty-four 
simplest characters as fixed initials and another fifteen (one 
more was added later on) as fixed finals and called them 
Kuo-Yin-Tzu-Mu or the National phonetic letters. The 
scheme was approved by the Government and propagated 
through the whole country. Since then the new method 
has been taught in all the schools and learnt by all scholars. 
Now almost all the educated people of China can read the 
characters with the same pronunciation and speak them 
with the same tone and understand each other, whether 
belonging to the North or the South. It has been indeed 
a great success and done great service to the Chinese 
written language. 

Secondly, the Chien-Tzu or Simplification of 
Characters Movement. This movement was started by 
individual scholars. It was not entirely a new movement. 
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In fact, abridged characters had been used since the time 
of Tsang Chi. But this movement intended to recast the 
whole system of writing of the Chinese characters. The 
movement as a whole was not a success. Nevertheless a 
number of abridged characters have been and are being 
automatically used by the people. 

The third one is the Gwoyeu Romantzyh or the 
Romanization of National Language Movement. The first 
man to use Roman letters to pronounce Chinese words 
was the Italian missionary Matteo Ricci who came to 
China in the 16th century and wrote a book in Chinese 
called Tai-Si-Tzu-Mu or “Western Alphabet’. The book 
was lost but his method had been followed by the later 
missionaries. The second European to work on this line was 
the famous French missionary Nicolas Trigault, who came 
to China in the 17th century and published a book in 1625 
in Chinese called Si-Ju-Erh-Mu-Tzu or “Help to the Ears 
and Eyes of Western Scholars”, in which he created a 
new system of Chinese phonetics with Roman letters. The 
book is still available. Then came the two well-known 
English Sinologists, T. F. Wade and H. A. Giles, in 
the last century. Wade produced a book in Chinese called 
Yu-Yen-Tzu-Erh-Tsi or “First Step to the Language” 
(Chinese). Giles produced a Chinese-English Dictionary 
in three volumes which is so far the most comprehensive 
work of the kind. Both of these books provide a complete 
system of spelling of all the characters in Roman letters 
which has been very widely used and followed by foreign 
scholars of the Chinese Language. To provide such system 
of pronunciation in order to help the foreigners to study 
the Chinese characters is perfectly right though the system 
in itself is not so perfect. But the recent Romanization 
Movement aimed at using the Roman letters not only as 
phonetic signs but also as substitutes for the Chinese 
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characters. It even contemplated to abolish the ancient 
Chinese writing totally. The movement has been a failure 
up to now and will fail finally because it was and is trying 
something impossible. 7 


An amorous couple, after a Konarak Temple sculpture 
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BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES OF INDIA . 
By 
Dr. C. C. Das Gupta 


CaAvVE-ARCHITECTURE is a type of structure which is hewn 
from the living rock. Besides India there were some other 
ancient countries, e.g., Egypt and Persia where we find 
this architecture. In the opinion of some scholars, Egypt 
was the first country to hew structures out of the natural 
rock and from Egypt this idea went as far east as Persia 
by the 6th century B.C. It has been suggested by Sir John 
Marshall that the idea of hewing chambers from the 
living rock found its way “during the 3rd century before 
_ our era into Hindusthan and resulted in the excavation 

of dwelling places and chapels for ascetics in the Barabar 
Hills of Bihar” (Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 364). 
Except the similarity that both Persia and India had hewn 
structures from the living rock, he has not given any other 
evidence for the above assertion. 

The cave-temples of India do not belong to Buddhism 
only but also to Brahmanism and Jainism. Further, caves 
belonging to all these three different faiths are found 
sometimes in the same locality. 

Buddhist cave-temples are found in many parts of 
India, among which the most important ones are: at 
Barabar in Bihar ; at Khandagiri and Udayagiri in Orissa ; 
at Bedsa, Karli, Bhaja, Junnar, Nasik and Kanheri etc. 
in Western India; at Ajanta and Elora in Hyderabad 
state and at Bagh and Udayagiri in Central India. The 
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most interesting of all the caves in the Barabar Hills is 
the Lomas Rishi Cave. It is essentially wooden in 
character. It consists of a facade and a hall measuring 
33 ft. by 19 ft., beyond which is a circular apartment. | 
The earliest examples of cave-architecture are Buddhist 
and date from the middle of the third century B.C. 
They may be divided into two groups. First, caves 
belonging to Hinayana Buddhism were cut before the 
Christian era or during the Ist century A.D. The main 
characteristics of these caves are that they are generally 
plain in style and devoid of images of the Buddha. 
Secondly, caves belonging to Mahayana Buddhism are 
made after 100 A.D. The main characteristic of these 
caves is that images of Buddha and other Buddhist gods 
and goddesses are carved here. Some Hinayana caves 
of an early period are changed into Mahayana at a later 
period by transforming some essential features. These 
cave-temples contain valuable inscriptions, sculptures and 
paintings which throw light on the cultural Jife of the — 
period. 
We shall, first of all, describe the caves of Western - 
India. The caves at Karli which are very well-known 
are situated about two miles to the north of the Bombay- 
Poona road and 35 miles from Poona. They consist of 
a large chaitya-hall and several viharas. If we consider 
the age of the inscriptions chiselled on the walls and the 
architectural characteristics, we may date these caves 
slightly anterior to the Christian era. Just at the entrance 
on the left there is a pillar surrounded by four lions. It 
is almost certain that on the right side also there was 
another pillar of the same nature. The entrance to this 
hall consists of three doorways, under a gallery, one 
leading to the centre, and one to each of the side-aisles. 
Over the gallery the whole end of the hall is open, forming 
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one great horseshoe-shaped window, through which light 
is admitted. The outer porch is 52 ft. long and 15 ft. 
broad and is closed in front by an outer screen, composed 
of two stout octagonal pillars. The chaitya-hall resembles, 
to a very great extent, an early Christian church in its 
arrangement as it consists of a nave, an aisle and an 
apse round which the aisle is carried. It is 124 ft. 3 
in. long, 45 ft. 6 in. broad and 45 ft. high. The side-aisles 
are, however, very narrow, the central one being 25 ft. 
7 in. On each side there are pillars separating the nave 
from the aisle. Under the semi-dome of the apse is placed 
a plain stupa, on a storeyed circular drum, surmounted 
by a capital over which is the remains of an umbrella in 
wood. Coomaraswamy has observed that “the largest 
of all Buddhist Churches, and indeed, one of the most 
magnificent monuments in all India, is the great Chaitya- 
hall at Karli which may be dated to the beginning of 
the Christian era”. 

Bhaja is situated about a mile from Malavli Station 
between Poona and Bombay. There are a number of 
caves here among which cave XII is the chaitya-cave 
of this group. It is nearly 60 ft. long and 27 ft. broad 
with a semi-circular apse at the back and having an aisle, 
33 ft. wide, separated from the nave by 27 plain octagonal 
shafts. The stupa in this hallis 11 ft. in diameter and 
10 ft. high. The box upon it is two storeyed and at its 
bottom there is a hole securing the shaft of the umbrella 
that once surmounted it. So far as the age of this cave 
is concerned the remarkable similarity is to be noted 
between it and the chaitya-cave at Kondane which is 
to be placed in the 2nd century B.C. on account of the 
presence of an inscription of this period in it. On this 
consideration the chaitya-cave at Bhaja may also be 
ascribed to the same age. Besides there is a vihara (cave 
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XIII) consisting of a hall which has three cells at the 
back. Over the doors of all these-cells is the chaitya-arch, 
connected by a frieze of “rail-pattern’’. 

The caves of Bedsa are situated near those of Bhaja. 
They consist of a chaitya, a vihara of unique shape and 
a few cells and cisterns. Let us, first of all, deal with 
the chaitya-cave. There is a porch measuring 30 ft. long 
and 12 ft. broad with the cells at each end. The main 
hall is 45 ft. long and 21 ft. wide and the pillars separate 
the nave from the aisle. The stupa has a broad fillet of 
rail-ornament at the base. The box upon it is small and 
is surmounted by a heavy capital in which stands the 
square wooden shaft of the umbrella, surmounted by a 
roselike ornament, the umbrella itself having disappeared. 
The vihara is unique of its kind found in India. The 
interior is 32 ft. long and 18 ft. wide; but the end is 
circular as in a chaitya-cave. There are cells round the 
walls, their doors being surmounted by chaitya-windows 
connected by a strong course of “rail-pattern.” 

Junnar is situated 56 miles to the north of Poona. 
There are various groups of caves around this old city, 
many of which are however small cells. So far as the age 
of these caves is concerned, some of the earliest as the 
Manmodi chaitya No. XXXIX may be 150 B.C. or 
100 B.C. The other chaitya (No. VI) in the Ganesh Lena 
Group may be 100 or 150 A.D. All the caves of Junnar 
may be placed between these two extremes. The caves 
of Junnar may be generally divided into the following 
groups : three groups in the Manmodi hill ; several groups 
at the Shivneri hill; the Tulja Lena group; and the 
Ganesh Lena group. ; 

The Manmodi hill lies to the south-west of Junnar. 
Here we find an unfinished chaitya-hall measuring 35 ft. 
long and 12 ft. broad. There is a mass of rock at the back 
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from which the stupa seems to have been intended to be 
carved out, The second group which is known as the 
_Ambika Lena has an unfinished chaityaecave which seems 
to have been modelled after the chaitya at Bedsa. The 
third of the western group which is known as the Ambalya 
has an unfinished chaitya-cave. 

The caves on the Shivneri hill are mostly small cells 
and viharas; but there are also some chaitya-caves with 
special features. One chaitya-hall consists of a large 
square cell containing the cylindrical base of a stupa 
coarsely hewn out. There is another chaitya-cave 
(No. XLVIII) which should be mentioned. The inner hall 
is 31 ft. long and 203 ft. broad and about 18 ft. high. 
In the back portion of this hall is a well-proportioned 
stupa with the rail-pattern ornamentation round a portion 
of the top of the base. Its umbrella is carved on the roof 
and is connected with the capital by a short stone-shaft. 

The third group, i.e., the Tulja Lena group is situated 
in the scarf of a hill two miles to the west of the town. 
Here we find a chaitya-cave of unique form. It is circular 
in plan, 253 ft. in diameter, with a stupa in the centre 
surmounted by twelve plain octagonal pillars 11 ft. high 
| supporting a dome over the stupa. 

The fourth group of caves is situated in the Sulaiman 
hills. There are many cells here, among. which the 
chaitya-cave No. VI and the vihara known as the Ganesh 
Lena should be specially mentioned. The chaitya-cave 
has a verandah behind which is the hall measuring 24 ft. 
long and 13 ft. broad upto the stupa, limited on each side 
by five columns. In the apse round the stupa, about 3 ft. 
from it, are six plain octagonal shafts. To the west of 
the chaitya-cave is a staircase leading to the Ganesh Lena. 
The hall is 56 ft. long and 50 ft. broad and 10 ft. high. 
There are three doors and two windows in front, and .a o 
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stone-bench on the three inner sides. It has seven cells 
on the right and left, and five at the back. There is 
another chaitya-cave here which deserves mention. It is | 
flat-roofed, 22 ft. long and 13 ft. broad with a stipa 
standing 3 ft. from the back-wall, the capital of which is 
connected with the roof by the stone-shaft of the umbrella 
which is carved on the roof. On the left of the door is 
an inscription in two lines in the Brahmi script of the 
Ist century B.C. 

The caves which are known as the Pandu Lena are 
situated near Nasik. They are mostly of an early date 
and were excavated by the monks belonging to the 
Hinayana sect as these caves are devoid of images or any 
representation of the Buddha as an object of worship. 
There are altogether 23 caves among which a few deserve 
mention. Cave III is a large vihara. There is a verandah 
with six octagonal columns in the front. Behind it there 
is the main hall measuring 45 ft. long and 41 ft. broad, 
with a stone-bench round three sides, and eighteen cells, 
seven on the right, six at the back, and five on the left. 
On the back wall has been carved a stupa. This cave 
was carved out in the 2nd century A.D. Cave X is the 
second large vihara of the same age. There is a pillared 
verandah behind which there is a hall measuring 45 ft. long 
and 43 ft. broad and having three doors and two windows. 
On each side of this hall there are five cells with stone- 
bench, and there are six more cells in the back portion. A 
stupa has been chiselled on the back wall. Cave XVII is 
also another important vihara. In the front isa verandah 
behind which there is a hall measuring 32 ft. long and 
23 ft. broad and has a back aisle screened off by two 
columns. On the right side of the hall there are four 
cells without benches. Cave XVIII is the only chaitya- 
cave of the group and belongs to the same period, viz. 
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c. Ist cent. A. D. The interior of this cave measures 
38 ft. 10 in. by 21 ft. 7 in., and the nave from the door 
upto the stupa, 25 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. and 23 ft. 3 in. high. 
The cylinder of the stupa is 5 ft. in diameter and 6 ft. 3 in. 
high, surmounted by a small dome and a very heavy 
capital. Five octagonal pillars on each side of the nave and 
five round the stupa divide off the side-aisles. 

There are many caves situated at Kanheri, 20 miles 
north of Bombay, of which only one chaitya-cave is 
important. It is obvious that it has been designed on 
the same principle as the great chaitya at Karli; but is 
smaller and not so fine in any way. It is 803 ft. long and 
39 ft. 10 in. broad from wall to wall and has 34 pillars 
round the nave and the stupa, 6 on one side, 11 on the 
other and 15 round the apse. The stupa is very plain, 
nearly 16 ft. in diameter ; but its capital is destroyed. 

One of the most important series of caves of India 
are situated at Elora. The Buddhist caves at this place 
consist of a series of twelve caves ranging from 350-700 
A. D. Cave X is one of the most beautiful small chaityas to 
be found anywhere. The inner temple, consisting of a 
central nave and side aisles, measures 85 ft. 10 in. long 
and 45 ft. broad and is 34 ft. high. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by 28 octagonal pillars, while two more 
square pillars, just inside the entrance, support the gallery 
above and cut off the front aisle. The remote end of 
the nave is nearly filled by -a high stupa which has a large 
frontispiece attached to it on which is a colossal seated 
figure of Buddha. 

Ajanta is situated 60 miles north-west of Aurangabad. 
The caves here are excavated in the face of an almost 
perpendicular scrap of rock. The series of caves at Ajanta 
is the most interesting and finest of all those found in 
India. They belong exclusively to the Buddhist religion. 
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Two of them, a vihara and a chaitya, nos. VIII and IX, 
certainly belong to the 2nd century B. C. and two others, 
nos. XXVI, a chaitya, and no. 1, a vihara, were probably 
not finished till the middle of the 7th century. Between 
these two periods the twenty-nine caves found here are 
to be dated. The later chaityas, nos. XIV and XXVI 
surpass in beauty almost all others to be found except 
possibly that at Karli which is certainly bigger and 
grander and the Visvakarma at Elora. The huge images 
of the Buddha found in the inner cells of the viharas 
are almost invariably in the attitude of teaching. The 
paintings in the caves at Ajanta are world-famous. 

In Eastern India we find Buddhist caves at Udayagiri. 
The largest of these, the Rani Ka Nur, or Queen’s palace, 
consists of two verandahs, one above the other, with a 
fore-court in front bounded on each side by small cells. 
Further up the hill and not far from the Rani Ka Nur 
is the Ganesh Gumpha cave. It is a small cave divided 
into two cells; but the sculptures in the verandah are 
of interest. 

In the south of Malwa about 25 miles south-west 
of Dhar is the village of Bagh, 3 miles to the south of 
which is situated a group of viharas. The caves, which 
are nine in number, extend over a frontage of about 
750 yards. There are no inscriptions in the caves from 
which it is possible to lay down any definite date of the 
excavation; but from the sculptures and architecture 
they are obviously of a transitional period and may 
probably be placed about 450 to 500 A.D., the paintings 
being 100 years or so later. The actual ‘stapa which is 
found in a few of the caves has no image of Buddha 
carved upon it, and this memorial stupa apparently was 
the centre of worship, but already images of Buddha 
appear in these caves from which we may assume that 
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they are later than the Hinayana sect. Cave II is the best 
preserved of the whole group. It is a square vihara with 
cells in three sides and a stupa in a shrine at the back. — 
The walls of this room are adorned with sculptures. 
On each end is a standing image of Buddha between two 
attendants. Cave III is also a vihara. Cave No. IV, 
known as the “Rang Mahal” for the paintings which still 
adorn its walls, was the first of the group. On the back 
wall and roof are many traces of the paintings which 
formerly covered them. The shrine at the back containing 
the stupa is unadorned with sculpture. 


A wall painting, Bagh Cave IV 


BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 
By 
S. H. Desai 


It is a difficult task to compress in a brief article even 
the bare essentials of the extent of Buddhist influence 
on Japan and I can only attempt here to sketch very 
broadly the development of Buddhist thought and its 
synthesis with the native cult of Shinto and even more 
broadly the impact it has had in developing the arts, 
humanities and culture of Japan. That the vital impulse 
of Buddhism, as in other Asian countries, has left profound 
and lasting effects in every aspect of Japan’s history and 
culture needs no emphasis. Unique however in all Asia 
is the synthesis of Japan’s native culture of Shinto 
religion with this imported culture of Buddhism and 
the development therefrom of a culture that outwardly 
seems so basically different from the Buddhist cultures 
of Ceylon and South-East Asia and even Mahayana 
Buddhism in Tibet or China. Buddhism came to Japan 
not by direct intercourse with India but through China 
where itself Buddhist thought got inextricably entwined 
with the doctrine of Confucianism and other aspects of 
Chinese culture. The Sutras of Buddhism were first 
imported into Japan, unlike other Asian countries, not in 
Sanskrit or Pali, but in Chinese. All this briefly has 
contributed to a Buddhism that some students have 


styled as native to Japan. 
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Early Japanese records refer again and again to 
the acquisition of Chinese Books, such as the Book of 
Changes, Confucian Canonical Writings, The Odes, The | 
Book of Rites, The Treatise on Filial Piety, The Doctrine 
of the Mean and the Book of Great Learning. This deep 
influence of Confucian and Chinese culture commenced 
well over four centuries before Buddhism was first 
officially accepted during the Nara period around the 
7th century A.D. While knowledge of Buddhism had 
doubtless reached scholars in Japan much earlier around 
the 5th century A.D., the state officially and the Emperor 
personally accepted Buddhism as a religious faith around 
the 7th century at the height of the Nara period. 

I would here refer a little to the indigenous Shinto 
cult of Japan. Nothing is more difficult to the students 
of Japanese history than to distinguish what are the 
earliest elements in this cult and what are later imported 
additions that came through the great influence that 
Chinese thought had on Shinto observances right from 
the 3rd century A.D. Very briefly Shintoism is a religion 
founded upon a conception of the universe as composed 
of a myriad sentient parts, a nature worship of which the 
mainspring was appreciation rather than fear, and an 
ancestor worship that springs from “Ama-tsu-hi-tsugi”’, the 
Sun-goddess. Much that is kindly and gracious in the 
Japanese to this day can be traced to those sentiments 
which caused their remote ancestors to ascribe divinity 
not only to the powerful and awe-inspiring but also to 
the lovely and the pleasant such as the streams, the trees 
and the flowers. One of the most endearing characteristics 
of the Japanese is his delicate sensibility to the beauties 
of nature and which is only a counterpart of nature 
worship. As one might expect in a cult so concerned 
with nature, most of its observances have to do with 
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growth and decay. Growth is good, decay is evil, life is 
desirable, death is abominable. So we find on the one 
hand prayers and thanksgiving for the harvest or the 
birth of a child, and on the other a severe ritual to 
guard against or to wash away the pollution of sickness 
and mortality. It is in this that the Shinto cult develops 
rituals of purification, gratification and worship so 
similar to the rituals developed under the influence of 
the Hindu Pantheon. The Sun-goddess “Ama-tsu-hi-tsugi” 
is no different from the many gods and goddesses of 
the Hindu Pantheon. 

It is on this native cult that the science and philosophy 
of Mahayana Buddhism impacted. Buddhist thought 
and philosophy liked ‘reason’ as opposed to belief, had a 
passion for logic, neat divisions and categories, for ideas 
as well as for objects, and a strong taste for the parallel 
and the antithesis, all opposed to mere appreciation and 
awe of nature that are evidenced in all pantheistic 
religions. Thus Buddhist thought influenced immediately 
the art, literature, architecture and development of 
science and learning leaving little touched the system of 
nature and ancestor worship of the Shinto cult. The city 
of ‘Nara’, the home of Buddhism in Japan that flourished 
from the seventh century onwards was designed on the 
grand scale of Buddhism. It is a more splendid specimen 
of Buddhist thought and culture than many things seen 
elsewhere, and even today a visitor to ‘Nara’ though only 
a ghost city now, will with a little effort reconstruct in 
his imagination the great temples and monasteries, colleges 
and workshops where Buddhism once flourished. Thus 
while Shintoism to this day remains a way of life, 
Buddhism became the religion of culture, philosophy and 
art and by virtue of its infiltration into the learned and 
aristocratic classes became the religion of the State. 
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What Asoka did for Buddhism in India, Prince Shotoku 
did in Japan—not only did he make Buddhism the 
religion of the court, but he also issued a code and 
organized the national administration on the basis of 
Buddhist teachings. Even so Prince Shotoku, like other 
Emperors and in fact most Japanese, was a Buddhist 
and a Shintoist at once. In as much as each Emperor 
has styled. himself as “the Sovereign that is a manifest 
God” he has been a Shinto. In fact in the Saishokyo—one’ 
of the Scriptures most revered in the Nara period and 
in succeeding centuries—one comes upon a curious medley 
of Buddhism, Shintoism and Confucianism, a little 
syncretic masterpiece. The word is vouchsafed by the 
three treasures—the Buddha, the Dhamma and _ the 
Sangha, i.e. Buddhism ; secondly, by a manifestation of 
the gods that dwell in Heaven and the gods that dwell 
on the Earth i.e. Shinto deities ; and lastly, by discoveries 
that come to pass in the reign of a King wise and powerful 
i.e. a monarch endowed with virtues as postulated by 
Confucian theory. 

So much for the synthesis of Buddhist, Shinto and 
Chinese thought. I would now dwell briefly on the 
influence Buddhist thought has had on development of 
art, science and humanities in Japan. In one respect it 
can be said that Buddhism in Japan was in a stronger 
position than in China or India where it had to compete 
with rival doctrines of Confucianism and Hinduism, both 
of great age and power. Buddhist thoughts and concepts. 
were far in advance of the primitive concepts of Shintoism 
and its somewhat crude nature and ancestor worship. 
Buddhist ideas of virtue and reward, life after death, 
Karma, re-incarnation, good and evil were all advanced 
and complex. The Buddhist priesthood therefore had 
an enormous advantage and their cultural and economic 
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strength far outweighed anything that the Shinto cults 
could muster. Thus the impact of Buddhism on the 
development of art, science and architecture which were 
the occupation of the aristocracy and the leisured cultured 
classes was immense. Buddhism brought : great learning 
and developed the Japanese fine arts of literature, painting, 
music, drama and the sciences of mathematics, logic and 
astronomy. The predominant architecture of Japan was 
and is Buddhist in concept and while retaining the 
open-to-nature aspects of Shinto thought, in the detailed 
constructional features, wood carvings, sculpture, decora- 
tion one can see the impress of Buddhism. 

In day to day life the observance of Buddhist rituals 
is also considerable. The rituals of marriage and death 
ceremonies, the form of worship with folded hands raised 
to chest-level, the ritual of incense burning both in temples 
and in the home are purely Buddhist in origin. So 
too the chanting of sutras both at marriage and death. 
Equally important is the impact of Buddhism on literature. 
The world-renowned ‘May-yo-shu’ is a collection of 
poetry that is considered to be the highest poetical 
attainment. As a collection of poetry it is permeated by 
a spirit of grandeur and logic that bespeak only of the 
strong influence of Buddhist thought. 

Buddhist thought while on the wane since the Meiji 
restoration in Japan is once again bracing itself for a 
great revival that synchronises with the awakening of a 
New Asia. The large study and attention being given 
to Buddhism and its classics in the Universities today, the 
banding together of the six sects of Buddhism, the 
attendance by leaders of Japanese thought at world 
Buddhist conferences all show a great interest in Buddhist 
revival in the country. Asa force for Peace it is a potent 
factor and a Japan with such a rich Buddhist heritage 
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can fulfil a prominent role in the revival of Buddhism for 
world peace sparked by India, Burma and other Asian 


countries. 


A 


THE SHAHNAMA OF FIRDAUSI 
By 


Pror. Inpu SHEKHAR 


Tue Shahnama of Firdausi is both stupendous in dimen- 
sions and gorgeous in contents. While the Mahabharata 
in its present form of 100,000 verses is claimed to be the 
world’s largest epic, the Shahnama with its 60,000 verses 
survives as the next best and is almost eight times bigger 
than the Iliad of Homer. Though primarily concerned 
with old legends and tales, mythology and geneology, 
heroic and erotic accounts of kings of Persia, yet the 
Shahnama records faithfully the ideals and aspirations 
of the Iranians and presents a vivid picture of their past 
political, social, legal and moral conditions. In Persia, 
in importance and popularity, it ranks second only to 
the Gathas, the divine songs of Zarathushtra. The 
Shahnama is authentic and faithful in presenting its 
historical background, particularly in the closing chapters. 
Firdausi, though not free from fanciful and erroneous 
statements, depicts the ancient glory of Iran in a 
magnificent manner. It symbolised the aspirations of 
an emotional race and dug its roots deep into the native 
soil. Therefore, it is not surprising that its spirited 
verses are still recited and sung by peasants and the 
educated alike and even the illiterate toilers can quote 
them in a most effective manner. For centuries together, 
the Shahnama exercised an overwhelming influence on 
the Persian poets of Iran, India and Turkey, and for a 
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long time imitations of it continued to appear in varied 
forms. 

The young poet of Toos, shocked by the ghastly 
ruins and scenes of depredations wrought by ruthless 
hungry hordes of Arabs, gave vent to his choked fury 
and pang. In order to appreciate these colourful pictures, 
one has to make generous allowance for oriental traditions 
which permit the mixing of the impossible with the 
possible, but still there can be no doubt that in the 
pages of the Shahnama, the splendour of Iranian glory 
is preserved in a crystallised form. 

For an authentic record of Firdausi’s life, one has 
to depend on evidence other than the direct. Firdausi 
being a protégé of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni (10th—11th 
centuries), there are numerous references to him in the 
literature and records of the time, which could be further 
supplemented by his own account in the Shahnama. It 
is believed that Abul Quasim Hasan b. Ali. of Toos 
assumed the pen-name of Firdausi because of his association 
with a garden called Firdaus, tended by his old father. 
From his childhood, he developed a passion for Iranian 
legends and mythological accounts, and frequented the 
company of peasants who were rich in traditional lore. 
In spite of the Arab invasion and the deliberate 
mutilation of Iranian culture, the province of Khorasan 
escaped. these depredations and young Firdausi could 
drink deep at the fountain of tales and legends, preserved 
among the peasants. Fortunately for him, Daquiqui, his 
precursor and a famous poet, left a Shahnama of a 
thousand verses before he was murdered. A copy of 
this was lent to Firdausi by one of his friends and he 
started composing his own poem on the basis of the 
material collected. His recitation of several spirited 
portions of his poem won him the patronage of Sultan 
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Mahmud who patronised many poets and literary figures 
in his court, and occasionally composed verses of his own. 
Through this royal patronage, Firdausi managed to get 
all facilities and comforts, but being sentimental and 
frank, he could never conceal his hatred of the Turanians, 
the arch enemies of Iran. The court of the Sultan 
like all other courts, was not free from intrigues and 
mischief-mongers. One of the influential courtiers poisoned 
the ears of the Sultan against Firdausi, with the result 
that the Sultan could no longer appreciate the genius 
of Firdausi and treated him shabbily. From the satire 
Firdausi wrote about the Sultan, it transpires that the 
latter had promised the poet a reward of one gold dinar 
for each couplet, but because of mutual distrust, the 
reward was withdrawn, and knowing the wrathful 
disposition of the Sultan, Firdausi fled for his life. Due 
to frustration, old age and the tremendous shock he 
received, Firdausi died at the age of 81 and the promised 
reward of 60,000 dinars reached Toos when the dead 
body of the poet was being lowered into the grave. The 
emissaries of the Sultan desired the money to be given 
to Firdausi’s daughter, but the latter refused it haughtily. 
Thus ended the mortal life of the immortal poet of Iran. 
The epic-poet of Persia was beguiled by the love 
of gold and raised his patron to the skies in a flattering 
tone. In vain did he sing the glory of the Sultan and 
interrupt his poem at several places in sheer humiliation. 
In unmistakable terms he reduced himself to the level 
of a mercenary bard and praised the mighty monarch 
as ‘Prince of Princes’ and declared the dedication of 
his poem as a mark of his humble gratitude to the 
Sultan. This humiliation was unworthy of a poet of 
Firdausi’s stature. Therefore, his frustration and dis- 
appointment were equally great when the Sultan did 
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not come up to his expectation. In frenzy and fury he 
wrote a satire which is considered to be an_ integral 
part of the Shahnama. Out of 100 couplets only 10 
are preserved. These couplets are as famous and popular 
as the Shahnama itself. Observing the force of satire, 
Firdausi said in his couplet: “When the poet laments 
and bursts forth in a satire, the satire lives even upto 
the Doomsday”. Condemning the action of the Sultan, 
he explodes in a forceful array of missiles: “With the 
aid of my poetry, I converted this world into paradise. 
None of my predecessors has ever sown seeds of such 
poetry. If the ruler were not a miser, then I should 
have been seated on the throne. If the monarch were 
a son of a monarch, then he would have placed a crown 
of gold over my head. If the mother of the king were 
a lady of noble parentage, I should have stood knee- 
deep in treasures. But since he had no inherent greatness, 
he could not appreciate the glorious accounts of the 
great”. 

Firdausi is dominated by the glory of his land. 
In his long account of kings, his patriotic impulse is 
never subdued, and fired by it, he is superb in his songs 
and lamentations, lyrical expressions and _ dirge-like 
narrations. He has sung the glory of the Kayanians 
and the Sassanians and the whole Shahnama is dominated 
by the note of Iranianism. In fact Firdausi’s religion, 
faith, worship and even his holy land is Iran. Another 
forte of his is the power of narration, backed by strong 
patriotism. Jt was because of his magnanimous and 
pure heart, that Firdausi never allowed his characters 
to stoop low and has depicted them in rich colours. 
It is surprising that Rustam and Bhima, Gudarz and 
Karna, Bezhun and Arjuna, Toos and Duryodhana, 
Siawush and Yudhisthira, Afrasiyab and Sakuni, Rudabeh 
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and Kunti, Tehmina and Draupadi, Manjah and Uttara, 
of the Shahnama and the Mahabharata respectively should 
have so much in common in their character and 
achievements. The similes and figures of speech used 
to describe the great valour of Rustam remind one of 
the graphic descriptions of Bhima in the Mahabharata. 

The Shahnama abounds in descriptions of valour 
and chivalry. Firdausi had the unique gift of selecting 
the choicest words and expressions in narrating a 
particular scene. Besides, he is blessed with vigour and 
lucidity and could present a description in a graphic 
style punctuated with hyperboles. 

Firdausi has been often criticised for his repetitions 
of similes and epithets, leading to monotony. But in 
a huge poem it is but inevitable, partly because the 
particular traits are common and secondly the poet 
unconsciously develops a fondness for and familiarity 
with a few expressions which he frequently employs 
for bringing out the effect. It is surprising that with 
the background of a few poets and having no developed 
form of the Persian language, the author of the 
Shahnama rose to such dizzy heights, which speak volumes 
for his intellect, devotion, imagination and above all 
his strong will. Some critics think that since the 
Persians have adored the poet for his national feelings, 
description of mythology and above all his national 
spirit, this estimate has become an article of faith for 
all eastern and western critics and writers. This is 
erroneous. While several scholars have studied the poem 
for its philological and historical data, nearly all of them 
have acknowledged its literary merits without any 
reserve. To quote that famous orientalist, Sir William 
Jones who is still regarded as the father of Persian 
Poetry in the west—“A glorious monument of Eastern 
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genius and learning, which, if ever it should be 
generally understood in its original language, will contest 
the merit of invention with Homer himself.” 

Out of the hundreds of tributes bestowed by 
eminent writers, poets and scholars in all periods, perhaps 
none sums up their gratitude to Firdausi in a more 
remarkable expression than the following couplet of 
Malikus-Shuara Bahar, a leading poet of contemporary 
Iran, who declares: “Doubtessly, the Shahnama ranks 
equal to the sacred Qoran, and the place of the wise 
poet of Toos is besides the prophets.” 

It should be noted that the Shahnama has no main 
current to which all its episodes and _ narrations 
contribute like tributaries. But episodes like Rustam 
and Sohrab or Zal and Rudabeh are simply superb 
in beauty and classical expressions. Another distressing 
feature is the climax. The curtain of the Shahnama 
drops finally on a setting sun with a tragic note 
casting a gloom all around, and Firdausi stalks away 
leaving the stage dark and deserted, which is contrary 
to the eastern conception of life. The last note struck 
by Rustam is awe-inspiring and sounds a death-knell 
to all which was good and gorgeous, great and grand, 
magnificent and monumental in Iran. 
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INDIANS IN BRITISH GUIANA 
By 


SanxaRan-Kutty Nair 


BritisH Guiana, the only British possession in South 
America, is still mainly an agricultural country. The 
country can geographically be divided into three parts: 
the coastal plains, the marshy forest areas, and the area 
called by the name ‘Savanas’ which lies behind the 
eastern coastal plains. All the industrial and agri- 
cultural activities of the country are limited to the 
coastal area. Even after three centuries of colonization 
there seems to be no effort on the part of the people 
to explore the possibilities of habitation in the interior 
parts of the country. Along the river-banks a few 
people have ventured to start some timber and mining 
industries and a few agricultural settlements. The 
country’s economy is mainly dependent on agriculture, 
which provides employment to about half the number 
of the total population. Sugar and rice are the two 
main crops. But, while rice cultivation is done on a 
small scale, sugar plantations are run on large areas 
on an almost centralised basis. The number of sugar 
estates hardly exceeds 17 while paddy cultivation is 
done by not less than 21,000 farmers with an average 
holding of 6.5 acres per head. 

When slave trade was abolished in 1834, there was 
a serious shortage of labour in the sugar plantations. 
This was met by attracting coolies from India by a 
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system of indentured labour. The first ship carrying the 
Indian labourers touched the coast of British Guiana 
on May 5, 1838 after a voyage of 112 days. The | 
conditions under which these immigrants worked in the 
sugar plantations were horrible. The Pillai-Tiwari 
Report commenting on the conditions under which the 
Indian labourer worked said “The people had to work 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. In 1921 the average wage 
earned per day in sugar estates was 43 cents on the 
basis of 5 days’ work a week, while labourers working 
on the sea defence wall under the P.W.D. were being 
paid 96 cents per day. The labourers in the estates 
were treated so badly that the Government was compelled 
to appoint a commission to investigate the charges. 
One woman labourer giving evidence before the 
commission stated that the coolies were locked up in the 
sick house and flogged by cat-o-nine tails under the 
very supervision of the Manager. Blood used to come 
out of the wounds and when it did they rubbed salt 
pickles on them. Even under all these difficulties the 
immigrants who came from the poorest classes in India 
opted to remain in British Guiana even though they 
were entitled to return to India after their contract 
period was over. 

Indians who migrated to British Guiana mostly 
came from the villages where the society was strictly 
ruled by moral customs, but conditions under which they 
lived in the new country loosened that moral strictness 
for the first time. Because of the lack of evidence, 
marriages performed in India were not considered as 
legal. Further, Hindu marriages were not recognised 
and only marriages performed by Christian missionaries 
were considered as legal. The position of the children 
in the family was suddenly transformed into that of 
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bastards. There were serious sex offences but the cause 
for this can be traced to that of disparity in the sex 
ratio. In 1838 there were only 3% women among the 
immigrants, and even in 1914 it was only 34%. 

In 1920 all indentures were cancelled and efforts 
were made to secure colonists as free settlers. It is 
creditable that 20% of the Indian immigrants who came 
to the country as coolies have risen to the status of 
well-to-do farmers, traders, doctors, pleaders and other 
professions. By sheer dint of labour they have now 
proved their worth as landowners in the country. The 
Sanders committee has admitted that Indians who 
remained in the colony after the indenture were a 
valuable addition to the population. But for the Indian 
population there would have been no rice industry or 
even agricultural industry in the country. 

But the Indians lag behind in the field of education 
and culture. Illiteracy among them is 55% while among 
the others it is only 7%. The Indians form about 47% 
of the population but because of the lack of education, 
their representation in the Government services is only 
11%. Internal unity among the settlers is still wanting. 
The rich keep aloof from the poor. Many among the 
Indian settlers still exhibit the narrow sectarianism which 
existed in India at the time of their leaving the country. 

Drinking has come to stay as a social evil. In the 
estates the poor wife of the labourer has to run to the 
rum shop in the evening tO snatch some money from 
the husband to feed the starving children in the shanty. 
It has become a habit in the sugar estates and villages 
for the labourers to assemble in the evening in rum 
shops and indulge in drinking. This evil can be restrained 
only when cultural centres along with reading rooms and 
indoor games are started to attract the people. 
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But there seems to be an awakening among the 
Indian population in British Guiana. The British Guiana 
Constitution Commission in 1954 has stated that the. 
Indian element in the population has shaken off its 
previous lethargy and is beginning to play a major part 
in the life of the colony. Gone are the days when an 
Indian could be addressed as a cooly. Many Indians 
have important parts to play in the economic and 
commercial life of the colony. The success of the Indians 
has created some fears among the African section of the 
population. This is not strange, for since India’s 
independence in 1947 there is a general feeling of elation 


and marked self-assertiveness among the Indian element 


in the country. Africans are afraid that British Guiana 
may be turned into a part of the Indian Empire. 

The people have adopted the English language and | 
western dress but the older generation has still a love 
for Hindi and the Indian dress. Pandits and Maulavis 
are not uncommon, but they have failed to impress the 
younger generation. The number of schoolgoing boys 
and girls have increased together with the desire among 
the people to study Hindi and Urdu. The Indians in 
British Guiana today belong to the fourth generation 
of the original settlers in the country. Many of the 
people at present do not remember from where their 
ancestors came. Almost every Indian is anxious to retain 


his cultural identity as an Indian and to study the 


Indian language, but he has clearly understood that his 
prosperity depends on the prosperity of his adopted land. 
The Government of India should come to the help 
of the Indian population in British Guiana by promoting 
their desire to maintain their Indian culture. This can 
be done by sending trained Hindi. teachers to British 
Guiana to teach Hindi at primary and secondary school 
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levels, or by training some local Indians for the purpose 
by granting them honoraria. The Indian population 
remains backward because of the lack of education and 
every effort should be made to educate them. Indian 
Banks should be encouraged to start branches in British 
Guiana, where the majority of the bank depositers are 
Indians. There are also possibilities for increasing export 
and import between India and British Guiana. Cultural 
centres can also be started in villages and near the 
plantations with reading rooms and indoor games to stop 
drinking and other vices. 
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SOME NEW INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS 
By 
Dr. D. C. Sircar 


One of the main sources of information utilised by 
the workers in the field of the reconstruction of the 
political and cultural history of early India is old 
inscriptions recording the activities of royal personages, 
various kinds of organisations as well as private individuals. 
Unfortunately the reconstruction is far from complete 
even after so many years’ work. There are only a few 
people who realise the importance and enormity of the 
task. On the other hand, there are many educated 
Indians who feel that all the important inscriptions 
have already been discovered and studied and very little 
now remains to be done. That this is far from truth 
can be easily demonstrated. 

During the past one year or so I had'the opportunity 
of studying about fifty inscriptions, some of which throw 
much needed light on a number of controversial questions 
of the early and medieval history of India, both political 
and cultural. I shall deal here with certain new 
informations supplied by some of these records. 

There is a controversy among scholars as to the 
original home-of the Satavahanas who belonged to the 
Andhra race according to the Puranas. From the first 
century B.C., the Satavahana rulers appear to have had 
their capital at Pratisthana which is modern Paithan in 
the Aurangabad District of the former Hyderabad State. 
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But there are some inscriptions of the later members 
of the Satavahana family in the heart of the . Andhra 
country in the area about the mouths of the Krsna and 
the Godavari. Since, however, the Aitareya Brahmana 
places the Andhras on the southern fringe of the land 
occupied by the Aryas, i.e. in the Vindhyan region, 
some scholars believe that the Andhras originally lived 
near the Vindhyas whence they gradually moved towards 
the south. But there is another group of scholars who 
think that the Satavahanas were originally rulers of the 
heart of the Andhra country and that they gradually 
moved towards the north along the course of the 
Godavari, even though no epigraphic record of the 
Early Satavahanas has been found in the Krishna-Guntur 
region. Welcome light on this problem has recently 
been thrown by an inscription discovered in the Guntur 
District. 

This inscription has to be assigned on palaeographical 
grounds to a date about the middle of the second century 
A.D. Its characters are slightly earlier than the script 
of the Later Satavahana inscriptions discovered in the 
same region. The epigraph in the Prakrit language refers 
to the rule of a Maharaja named Haritiputra Manasada. 
The independent rulers of the Satavahana family, who 
flourished in the area at a slightly later date, called 
themselves Raja and not Maharaja. King Haritiputra 
Manasada who ruled over the Krishna-Guntur region 
about the middle of the second century A.D. with the 
title Maharaja was therefore not a petty chief. His 
dynastic name given in the record is Aira and he appears 
to be also called Galaveya probably with reference to 
the Galava gotra to which he belonged. The dynastic 
name Aira no doubt connects this king with the rulers 
of the Aira or Cedi-Mahameghavahana family, who 
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flourished in Orissa in the first century B.C. and the 
first century A.D. King Kharavela of this dynasty, who 
flourished about the end of the first century B.C. and 
was a contemporary of a Satavahana king named 
Satakarni, is known to have led several expeditions 
against the present Telugu and Tamil speaking areas, 
his forces on one occasion besieging the city of Rsikanagara 
situated on the river Krsna. The relations between the 
Airas of the Krishna-Guntur region and of Orissa cannot 
be satisfactorily determined. In the absence of the 
mention of the dynastic name Cedi-Mahameghavahana 
in the inscription of Manasada and that of epithets like 
Haritiputra and Galaveya in the records of the Airas of 
Orissa, it is not easy to connect the two Aira families ; 
but it is equally difficult to dissociate Aira rule in the 
Krishna-Guntur region from Aira Kharavela’s expeditions 
against the same area. Manasada’s title Maharaja, which 
was not popular in the Krishna-Guntur region in the 
second century A.D., seems, moreover, to indicate his 
connection with the Aira Maharajas of Orissa. It is 
thus possible that the establishment of Aira rule in the 
heart of the Andhra country was the result of one of 
the southern campaigns of Kharavela and that these 
southern Airas were overthrown by the Later Satavahanas 
who therefore came to the area from outside. 

Some inscriptions discovered in recent years suggest 
that the Imperial Guptas succeeded in extending their 
rule in the Orissa region on the Bay of Bengal. 
While publishing some of these records, I discussed the 
possibility of the extension of Gupta supremacy in the 
ancient South Kosala country, i.e. the present 
Chhattisgarh. Some interesting light on this question 
has been recently thrown by the discovery of an 
inscription of king Narendra of Sarabhapura, who 
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ruled over parts of the South Kosala country about the 
beginning of the sixth century A.D. This charter was 
issued by Narendra in favour of a Brahmana in 
confirmation of an earlier grant made in favour of the 
donee’s father by the Paramabhattaraka while he had 
been taking a bath in the Ganges. It is further stated 
that the original grant issued by the Paramabhattaraka 
was written on palmyra leaves and that it was burnt 
in the course of a conflagration in the donee’s house 
although it was known to Narendra’s secretariat that 
the village continued to be in the donee’s possession. 
There can be little doubt that the Paramabhattaraka, 


i.e. the imperial ruler, had his headquarters on the — 


Ganges and that the rulers of Sarabhapura originally 
owed allegiance to him. Narendra of Sarabhapura 
considered him his nominal overlord about the beginning 
of the sixth century. This overlord of the Sarabhapuriyas 
of South Kosala was apparently a ruler of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty of Magadha having his capital at the 
ancient city of Pataliputra on the Ganges. The 
inscription shows that South Kosala formed an integral 
part of the Gupta empire as late as the close of the 
fifth century when the charter, confirmed by Narendra, 
was originally granted by a Gupta monarch in favour 
of a Brahmana of the Raipur region of Chhattisgarh. 
Owing to the absence of dated records of the 
reigns of the Pallava kings Paramesvaravarman I and 
his son Narasimhavarman II it was hitherto impossible 
to determine the chronology of these rulers with any 
amount of precision. In his recent work entitled 
“A History of South India,” Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri gives the duration of the reign of Pallava 
Paramesvaravarman I as 670-80 A.D. and that of 
Narasimhavarman II as 680-720 A.D. We have now a 
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dated inscription for each of the two kings. The first 
of these two charters was issued in the 19th regnal 
year of ParameSvaravarman I, Pausa-sudi 13, Sunday, — 
while the second was issued on Vaisakhipurnima in the 
12th regnal year of Narasimhavarman II on _ the 
‘occasion of a lunar eclipse. It will be seen that, if 
Paramesvaravarman I ascended the throne about 670 
A.D., he could not have ended his rule before 689 A.D. 
since he is now known to have ruled for at least about 
19 years. During the period 687-93 A.D., the 12th 
December 692 A.D. alone suits the details of the date 
of the inscription of Paramesvaravarman I, while those 
of the date in the charter of Narasimhavarman II 
suggest a date in 701, 702, 711 or 720 A.D. which 
would show that his first regnal year corresponded to 
any of the years 690, 691, 700 or 709 A.D. These 
indications now help us in assigning the reign period 
of Pallava Paramesvaravarman I to the period 673-700 
A.D. with some amount of confidence. 

Only three early medieval branches of the celebrated 
Maurya dynasty of ancient Magadha are so far known. 
To one of these belonged the Maurya king named 
Dhavala or Dhavalatman who flourished in the Kotah 
region of Rajasthan according to an_ inscription of 
738 A.D. Now we have another inscription of the early 
medieval Mauryas of Rajasthan, which mentions Maurya 
Krsnaraja; his descendant Candragupta; his son 
Aryaraja; and his son Dindiraja alias Karka. This 
Karka, who claims to have burnt the city of Kanyakubja, 
seems to have ruled shortly before Maurya Dhavala or 
Dhavalatman of the Kotah region, both probably belong- 
ing to the same branch of the family. 

There is a controversy among scholars as to the 
date of the death of Indra III of the Imperial 
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Rastrakuta dynasty of Manyakheta, who ascended the 
throne about 915 A.D. Some historians are inclined to 
assign to him a short reign of a few years while others 
suggest that he ruled for more than a decade. In the 
recently published work entitled “The Age of Imperial 
Kanauj,” in the section on the Rastrakitas written by 
Dr. A. S. Altekar, it has been suggested that Indra III 
died in 922 A.D. although it has been pointed out in a 
foot-note that some scholars assign the death of the king 
to 927 A.D. We have now a copper-plate grant issued 
by a viceroy of Indra III, in which the geneaology of 
the Rastrakuta family from Govinda I to Indra III is 
quoted in unmistakable language. This charter was 
issued on the 17th April 926 A.D. (Saka 848=Vyaya, 
Vaisakha-sudi 3, Monday). Thus it is now absolutely 
clear that Rastrakuta Indra III ruled for more than 
a decade and not for a few years only. 

In his recently published work referred to before, 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri accepts 927 A.D. as the 
date of the death of Indra III. But he ignores the 
fact that, according to the Bhadana grant of Silahara 
Aparajita, Indra’s immediate successor Amoghavarsa 
II ruled for one year while the coronation of the next 
king Govinda IV is known to have taken place on the 
10th May 930 A.D. and there is no reason to believe 
that Govinda IV ascended the throne much earlier than 
the beginning of 930 A.D. The death of Indra III 
therefore seems to have occurred not much earlier than 
the end of 928 A.D. 

According to the Arab writers, Ibn Haukal and 
Al Istakhri, Musalmans were often employed as governors 
of cities by the Balharas of Mankir, i.e. the Rastrakuta 
emperors of Manyakheta. In his well-known work, 
“The Rashtrakutas and their Times,” Dr. A. S. Altekar 
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considered the statement unreliable. But the newly 
discovered Rastrakita charter just referred to was issued 
by the Tajika or Arab governor of Sanjan, who was | 
appointed by Krsna II (880-915 A.D.) and was 
continuing to hold the same post till the year 926 A.D. 
during the reign of Indra III. This Arab governor 
of Sanjan was therefore serving the Rastrakuta emperors 
for more than a decade. 

A new copper-plate grant of Vikrama Samvat 1040 
(984 A.D.) records a grant made by king Hariraja of 
the Pratihara dynasty while he was staying at Siyadoni 
near Lalitpur in the Jhansi District, U.P. This 
Pratihara family seems to have been an offshoot of the 
Imperial Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj. Hariraja’s 
ancestors were probably governors of the area around 
Jhansi under the Gujara-Pratibara emperors. In a 
Khajuraho inscription of 954 A.D., Chandella Dhanga, 
who ruled over the territory to the east of the kingdom 
of his contemporary Hariraja Pratihara, acknowledges 
the Gurjara-Pratihara emperor Vinayakapala as _ his 
overlord, although, according to an inscription of 
Chandella Madanavarman, Dhanga became an. indepen- 
dent monarch after having defeated the Gurjara- 
Pratihara emperor of Kanauj sometime before his death 
in 1002 A.D. Chandella Dhanga seems to have been 
responsible for finally subduing the Pratiharas of the 
Jhansi region as well. 

In the Khajuraho inscription of 954 A.D. referred 
to above, Dhanga’s father Yasovarman is stated to have 
been an enemy of the Gurjaras. These Gurjaras do not 
appear to be identical with the Gurjara-Pratiharas of 
Kanauj as the suzerainty of the latter was acknowledged | 
by the Chandellas till the early years of the reign of 
Dhanga. It now seems that the Gurjara adversaries of 
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Dhanga’s father were the Pratiharas of the Jhansi area. 
It is also not impossible that the fort of Kalanjara was 
captured by Yasovarman from this family of the Pratiharas 
who were originally viceroys of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

Among the recently discovered inscriptions of the 
Chandellas, one throws some light on a controversial 
point. According to traditions, the Chandella_ king 
Paramardin (c. 1165-1202 A.D.) was a friend of the 
contemporary Gahadavala king Jayaccandra (c. 1170-93 
A.D.) of Banaras and received the latter’s help in his 
struggle with Cahamana Prthviraja III (c. 1178-92 A.D.). 
But, in the recently published “History of the Chandellas” 
by Dr. N. Bose, it has been suggested that Paramardin 
was really on hostile terms with Gahadavala Jayaccandra. 
We have now a charter of Paramardin which was 
‘issued in 1191 A.D. when the Candella king was 
staying at Banaras, the capital of Jayaccandra. Paramardin 
apparently visited Banaras in the course of a pilgrimage 
in the land of a friendly power. The inscription does 
not indicate in any way that the Gahadavala capital was 
conquered by the Candella king. 

Some new light has been thrown on the early history 


kotta was the earliest known ruling family of the area 
in question and the kings of this dynasty began to rule 
from about the commencement of the eleventh century 
A.D. R. P. Chanda was therefore inclined to assign 
the earliest antiquities discovered at Khiching to the 
eleventh century A.D., i.e. to the Adibhaiija age, in his 
notes in the Annual Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Recently Dr. J. N. Banerjea, in the 
second edition of his “Development of Hindu Iconography,’ 
has ascribed some of the Khiching sculptures roughly 
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to the tenth century and certain specimens vaguely to 
the ‘early medieval’ period. There is, however, little 
doubt that some of the antiquities discovered at Khiching © 
are considerably earlier than the eleventh century and 
this fact shows that Khiching may have been the 
headquarters of certain pre-Adibhanja rulers. Indeed 
Khiching has offered us some of the finest sculptures 
discovered from early medieval sites in different parts 
of India and such an excellent school of art could have 
scarcely flourished without royal patronage. We have 
now the inscriptions of two kings of the said area, 
named Dhruvaraja and Kumaravarman, who ruled about 
the tenth century and apparently belonged to a pre- 
Adibhaiija dynasty. Like the earlier Adibhaijas, these 
rulers must have been feudatories of the Imperial 
Bhauma-Karas of Orissa. It seems, however, that 
Khiching was originally the capilal of a big kingdom 
comprising the northern part of Mayurbhanj and the 
adjoining areas of Manbhum and Singhbum. I do not 
consider it impossible that the Mana dynasty represented 
by king Sambhuyagas, who may have been of Odra 
origin and whose conquest of the Utkala country in the 
sixth century probably led to Odra and Utkala being 
used as geographical names, also had its headquarters at 
Khiching. 

An interesting fact of the early medieval history 
of Orissa is the influence of Tamilians on the administra- 
tion and social life of the country. This was the result 
of the matrimonial alliances often contracted by the 
Imperial Gangas with their former suzerains, the Colas 
of Tanjavur. An inscription from Bhubaneswar shows 
how the Saivas of the Chola, Kanchi and Pandya 
countries established a monastery for Tamilian Saiva 
ascetics at Krttivasa-ksetra (Bhubaneswar in the Puri 
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District) and how it was spreading its influence on the 
religious life of Orissa during the days of Ganga 
Narasimha III, Bhanu I and Narasimha IV in the 
fourteenth century A.D. 

An inscription of 1173 A.D. throws light on the 
responsibility of the public for the preservation of law 
and order in the Gahadavala empire. It states that the 
Brahmanas of a certain locality, having been overwhelmed 
by the depredations of local unsocial elements, assembled 
in a conference and passed the following ordinance 
unanimously: If anyone plunders a village or becomes 
guilty of any harm or mischief to the villagers, such 
as the seizure of their cattle, he should be killed at 
once and his whole property confiscated, and likewise 
the abettor of the culprit should be expelled from the 
village and his house demolished while the culprit’s 
adviser should be ostracised. It appears that the Brahmanas 
represented the village assembly and were responsible for 
judging the criminals when caught by the people or the 
village officials and of inflicting the punishments stipulated 
in the document. The inscription draws our attention 
to one of the interesting sources of criminal law in 
ancient and medieval India even in respect of some of 
the major crimes which are generally believed to have 
been dealt with by the kings and their feudatories and 
governors. 

There is some confusion in the minds of the writers 
on Cahamana history as regards the date of the death 
of Somesvara and the accession of his son and successor 
Prthviraja III. A recent study of all the verifiable 
dates in the records of Vigraharaja IV, Prthviraja II, 
SomeSvara and Prthviraja III has revealed the interesting 
fact that the Vikrama Samvat was counted in the 
Cahamana empire as Karttikadi and not as Caitradi, 
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Asadhadi or Sravanadi. The date of the Anvalda 
inscription of Somesvara, viz. V.S. 1234, Bhadra-sudi 
4, Friday, which is the latest known date of that. 
monarch, has been generally assigned by scholars to 
1177 A.D. and, in the recently published work entitled 
“The Struggle for Empire,” Dr. D. C. Ganguly, who has 
contributed the section on the Cahamanas, even goes 
so far as to assign Somegvara’s death and Prthviraja’s 
accession to that year. Really, however, V.S. 1234, 
Bhadra-sudi 4, Friday, corresponds to the 18th August, 
1178 A.D. Thus Prthviraja III could not have ascended 
the Cahamana throne before August 1178 A.D. when 
his father and predecessor was alive. It seems that he 
succeeded his father sometime about the end of 1178 
A.D. or the beginning of the following year. 

There is a controversy among scholars regarding 
the duration of the reign of the Paramara king who 
succeeded Jaitugi (known dates between 1236 and 1240 
A.D.), elder son and successor of Devapala (known dates 
between 1218 and 1234 A.D.). The name of this ruler 
is read as Jayavarman in three records bearing dates 
ranging between 1256 and 1261 A.D. But another 
inscription of 1269 A.D. speaks of a Paramara king 
named Jayasimha and scholars are divided as to whether 
Jayasimha of 1269 A.D. should be regarded as identical 
with Jayavarman of 1256-61 A.D. or as the latter’s 
successor. While writing on the Paramaras in “The 
Struggle for Empire,’ Dr. D. C. Ganguly regards 
Jayavarman and Jayasimha as different rulers in 
conformity with the view expressed earlier in his well- 
known “History of the Paramara Dynasty.” But we 
have now an inscription issued on Friday, the 10th of 
August, 1274 A.D., by a Paramara king who is called 
both Jayavarman and Jayasimha and is represented in 
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the record as the immediate successor of Jaitugi. This 
not only sets the controversy at rest but shows that 
Paramara Jayasimha-Jayavarman did not end his rule 
about 1269 A.D. but continued to reign at least upto 
1274 A.D. 

The same inscription, while describing Jayasimha- 
Jayavarman’s father Devapala (1218-36 A.D.), says that 
the said Paramara monarch killed a king or chief of 
the Mlecchas in a battle fought near the city of 
Bhaillasvamin, i.e. modern Bhilsa on the Betwa in the 
former Gwalior State. According to Muslim historians, 
Sultan Iltutmish captured the fort of Bhilsa, where the 
temple of Bhaillasvamin was demolished by his forces, 
in A.H. 632=1233-34 A.D. Devapala’s claim in the 
inscription in question suggests that Bhilsa was re- 
conquered from the Muslims by the Paramara king > 
within a year or two after it had been occupied by 
Iltutmish. That the Paramaras recovered Bhilsa is also 
indicated by the fact that, after about half a century, 
the Khalji Sultans of Delhi had to reconquer the city 
from the Hindus. 

The great Kapilendra, founder of the Suryavamsi 
Gajapati dynasty of Orissa, was one of the most 
powerful Indian monarchs of his age. He extended his 
sway over the wide territory from the banks of the 
river Hooghly to the Gulf of Mannar. But very little 
information was so far available on the ancestry of this 
great personality of medieval Indian history. According 
to traditions, Kapilendra, a Suryavamsi Rauta, began 
his life as a cowboy and a professional swindler and he 
became a king merely through the grace of the god 
Purusottama-Jagannatha of Puri. 

But inscriptions have now shown that he did not 
obtain the sovereignty over the Ganga empire merely 
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through God’s grace but that his ancestors were ruling 
chiefs of some importance and that his rise to the 
sovereign status was really from a platform of eminence. 
created not only by his own prowess but also by the 
exploits of his forbears. The tradition calling him a 
Rauta, derived from Sanskrit Rajaputra and known to 
be a title of subordinate rulers, which was_ scarcely 
understood so long, can now be appreciated in its 
proper significance. 

Two copper-plate grants issued in 1455-56 A.D. by 
Kapilendra’s viceroy at Rajahmundry state that the 
emperor’s grandfather bearing the same name was a 
Nayaka or ruling chief who was one of the many rulers 
born in the solar and lunar races. This Nayaka had 
a son named Jagesvara who was a great hero and 
possessed numerous elephants. Jagesvara’s four sons were 
Balarama, Kapilendra, Parasurama MHaricandana and 
Rama. It is also stated that Kapilendra’s father 
Jagesvara and elder brother Balarama died on the 
battle-field while fighting against certain enemies, even 
though they had already attained victory in the contest. 
Kapilendra is further stated to have acquired the 
exalted position of the Dantiraja, i.e. Gajapati, by 
means of his prowess. This no doubt refers to his 
occupation of the throne of Gajapati Bhanu IV, the 
latest known ruler of the Imperial Ganga dynasty of 
Orissa. The charters in question were issued by 
Raghudeva who was the son of Paragsurama Haricandana 
and governor of the Rajahmundry kingdom under his 
uncle Kapilendra. 

Another copper-plate grant in Sanskrit, Telugu and 
Oriya, issued by Kapilendra himself in 1458 A.D., gives 
the names of his parents as Jagesvara and Vellamamba. 
The female name Vellamamba looks like Telugu in 
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origin and may suggest that the great founder of the 
Suryavamsi Gajapati family of Orissa had some Andhra 
blood in his veins. This is of course not improbable 
in view of the fact that Kapilendra’s success in conquering 
wide areas of the Telugu and Tamil speaking lands, 
then under the hegemony of the Vijayanagara king, 
was due to a very considerable extent to the help he 
received from Andhra chiefs and generals. But the 
question cannot be satisfactorily solved without further 
light on the subject, since the Oriya part of the 
inscription gives the name as Velama and the Oriya 
name Velama may be supposed to have been made 
Vellamamba in Telugu. It has, however, to be admitted 
in this case also that Velama does not look like a 
typical Oriya name either. On the other hand, the 
name Vellamamba reminds us of the Velama caste, 
one of the front rank agriculturist communities of the 
Andhra country, to a subdivision of which the Rajas 
of Bobbili, Venkatagiri, Pithapuram and Nuzvid are 
stated to belong. The Velama chiefs are known to have 
played a prominent part in the medieval history of the 
Andhra country.* 


*Based on the Presidential address to the History Section of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, 1957. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY SESSION 
OF THE 
INDIAN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS 


FEBRUARY 14 AND 15, 1958 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


MavuLana ABUL KaLam AzaApD 


FRIENDS, 
I am glad to welcome you to this general meeting of 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 3 

You will remember that when India became free it 
was increasingly recognised that we must establish closer 
cultural contacts with other countries of the world. It 
was also realised that the proper way of doing so would 
be to set up an organisation which could represent 
India to the world. One of its major functions would 
be to dispel misunderstandings and prejudices which had 
arisen against India in certain areas of the world. 
This was the more necessary as during the last two 
centuries India was not free to play her role on the 
stage of the modern world. During this period she was 
under the domination of the British Government. She 
therefore appeared to the world in the way in which 
the British chose to represent her. Naturally, this was 
done not for her own sake but in the way that suited 
British purposes. It was only after she became free that 
she could again appear before the world in her own 
true character. 
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In 1949 we took up this question, and in April 
1950 the Indian Council for Cultural Relations was 
established. Its constitution made it clear that its aim 
was to establish cultural contacts with all foreign countries 
and its field of action extended to the entire world. 
It was however obvious that such large scale activities 
could not commence all at once. In order to make a 
beginning and also to ensure that the initial efforts were 
not dissipated, we decided that we would divide the 
work of the Council into different regions. We started 
with the division for Middle East, Turkey and Egypt. 

Some friends may ask why the work of the Council 
began with this particular division. It is a natural 
question but the reasons are also quite obvious. You 
will remember that India attained her freedom in 
conditions which led to the partition of the country and 
created an atmosphere of hatred and communalism in 
the air. Large numbers of Hindus and Sikhs were 
persecuted and killed in Pakistan and large numbers of 
Muslims met a similar fate in India. There was a 
stream of refugees across the border. There could be 
no case for complaint if these facts were objectively 
stated to the world outside but I have to say with regret — 
that the newly created State of Pakistan gave only one 
side of the story and started a propaganda campaign 


_ against India. One result of this was that an impression 


was created in Muslim countries that India was parti- 
tioned on a communal basis and India now meant a 
solely Hindu country. They came to believe that even 
if a few Muslims remained in India, they had no religious 
or civic freedom. 

I will mention to you only one incident which shows 
how far misunderstanding of India in the Middle East 
had gone. In 1949, the Government of India appointed the 
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late Syed Husain as India’s first Ambassador to Egypt. 
At the airport, he told the Press that he was the Indian 
Ambassador to Egypt. The Egyptians had then become. 
so prejudiced against India that they could not believe 
that a Muslim could be the Ambassador of India. They 
thought that there was some mistake and he must be 
the Pakistan Ambassador to Egypt. All the papers 
therefore reported that Syed Husain was the first Pakistan 
Ambassador to Egypt. Illustrated papers printed his 
photo with the same caption. When Syed Husain came 
to know this, he had to write to the Government of 
Egypt asking that they must remove the misunderstanding. 
The Government of Egypt accordingly published a press 
communique stating the facts. This one incident gives 
us a clear idea of how India had been misunderstood 
in these countries. 

I am however glad to inform you that soon after 
the establishment of the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, the situation dramatically changed. All these 
countries realised how baseless and false were their 
prejudice and misunderstanding. They also realised that 
the Indian Government was not a Government of Hindus 
alone but a truly national Government of all Indians. 

When this Division was first set up, the Council 
began to publish an Arabic Quarterly ‘“Thaqafat’ul- 
Hind.” The articles published in this journal had an 
electric effect on the people of the Muslim world. 
They saw India in a new light. Papers in Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria and Iran praised this journal and quoted or 
translated articles from it. Many famous writers and 
authors of these countries spoke highly of the journal 
and its contributions. Some articles were so popular 
that a society in Iraq published them as a book. In 
Iran also, Persian translations of these articles appeared 
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- in book form. Famous orientalists of England, France 
and Italy also translated some of the articles into 
their languages. . 

There is also a quarterly in Persian, “Indo-Iranica” 
which is published for the Council by the Iran Society 
of Calcutta. 

The work of the Middle East Section had from the 
beginning included Egypt. Soon other African countries 
were also taken into its orbit and a separate Africa 
Section opened. You can measure the success of the 
Council in these fields from one simple fact. I have 
already told you how India had been misrepresented 
in these Muslim countries immediately after independence. 
Within two years of the establishment of the Council, 
the situation was completely changed. The same people 
who had formerly distrusted India now became India’s 
warmest friends. Sudan is a fully Islamic country and 
since her independence has looked to India for inspira- 
tion. When she wanted to organise her first elections, 
she sought the services of an Indian. She invited an 
Indian to help her to reorganise her secondary education. 
When she needed personnel for her judicial departments, 
it was again to India that she turned. 

Similarly Iraq, Syria, Sudan and Iran have been 
sending students for higher education to India. Formerly 
all such students went to Europe or America but today 
a number of them are studying in Indian institutions. 

You are also aware that Egypt, Syria, Iran and 
Sudan have invited our Prime Minister to visit their 
countries. Their Presidents and Prime Ministers have 
also visited India and have spoken in warm terms about 
the friendly atmosphere that they found here. The 
cordiality of these relations was possible only because the 
old prejudices had been dispelled and India revealed to 
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these countries in her true light. The King of Saudi ~ 
Arabia has expressed in eloquent terms his warm regard 
for the Government and the people of India and paid a | 
tribute to the manner in which all communities live in 
friendship under the Republican Constitution of India. 
You will be glad to hear that in this transformation the 
Indian Council has played a notable part. _ 

When the Divisions of the Middle East and Africa 
had been well organised and active for sometime, we 
took the next step in organising a Division for South 
East Asia. The countries of this region are not only 
our close neighbours but the people also have close 
relations with India. The majority are either Muslims 
or Buddhists and have many affiliations with the people 
of our country. A quarterly entitled Indo-Asian Culture 
was started and has become popular with students of 
Buddhist History, Philosophy. and Culture. Its articles 
on these subjects as well as on the Pali language have 
attracted attention both in these countries and also 
among scholarly circles in the Western world. 

I feel that the time has come to extend our activities 
still further. Naturally our first step will be to establish 
closer connections with Commonwealth countries. I have 
in mind the idea of setting up a Division for dealing 
with this field and when this has been established, we 
will also take up the question of establishing closer and 
more contacts with America and Europe. 

You will find a detailed account of the activities 
of the Council in the Secretary's report. I will only 
very briefly mention some of the major items in this. 
programme. The Council has three Professors of Sanskrit 
and Indology working in Turkey, Iran and Cambodia. | 
There are also cultural lecturers working in the Caribbean 
area. In addition there have been programmes for the 
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exchange of scholars, students and literary men with 
various foreign countries. Indians who have settled 
abroad have sought the help of the Council for providing 
facilities of teaching Hindi and Indian culture to their 
children. Lectures have been arranged by eminent 
Indian and foreign scholars and large number of books 
on India and mostly by Indian authors have been 
' presented to libraries, universities and to other educational 
and cultural institutions in many countries of the world. 
A programme of translation of Indian classics into 
foreign languages is making good progress. I may make 
special mention of the work of Vadi'l Bostani who has 
translated the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

I would like to say a special word about the way 
in which the Council has been looking after the welfare 
of overseas students studying in India. I have already 
mentioned that many -students from Middle Eastern 
countries are now coming to India for higher studies. 
We have also cultural scholars from other regions of the 
world. The Council looks after their general welfare 
and also arranges for special summer camps and seminars 
for them. Orientation courses are held at different 
centres which help overseas students in understanding 
the local customs and adjusting themselves to their new 
environment. The Council has also taken in hand the 
difficult problem of finding accommodation for overseas 
scholars and bringing them into touch with Indian families. 
It is proposed to set up International Hostels in the 
large metropolitan cities and a beginning has been made 
by acquiring premises for the purpose in Calcutta. This 
will begin to function before the next academic session 
and I hope similar International Hostels and Clubs will 
also soon be set up in Bombay and Delhi. 

This brief account will give you an idea of the 
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many-sided activities of the Council. It can, however, 
function most effectively only if all its members take a 
constant and active interest in its activities. I hope every . 
one of you will serve as a spokesman of the Council in 
your own area and set up formally or informally centres 
which will carry on the work of interpreting India to the 
world which the Council has set before itself. 

Before I conclude, I would extend a special welcome 
to the representatives of the European and American 
countries who are attending this meeting for the first 
time. I would also like to welcome the representative of 
Pakistan who too is attending it for the first time. I 
hope this marks further strengthening of the ties of 
friendship between our two countries. We have been 
separated on political grounds, but we have been one 
people and our cultural life is such that it cannot be divided 
without loss to both. I hope our contacts with all these 
countries will continue to increase and the Council will 
play an increasing role in bringing our peoples closer to 
one another. 


SECRETARY’S, REPORT 


Tue Council was set up in 1950 to establish, revive and strengthen 
cultural ties between India and other countries. In April this year, 
it will be completing eight years of its existence. The expansion 
these years have witnessed in the volume and scope of the Council’s 
activities cannot but be regarded as significant especially when 
viewed in the light of the many limitations of resources, financial 
and otherwise which necessarily conditioned our efforts. An idea 
_of the progress made can however be had from the fact that as 
against three sections and one central office with which the Council 
started its work, today we have ten sections, one central office and 
three branch offices endeavouring to promote the objectives of the 
Council. We have sought to promote these objectives on the one hand 
by means of fostering a wider knowledge and appreciation of the 
culture of India in other countries and on the other by encouraging 
the dissemination of knowledge of the culture of other countries in 
India—the term culture being used here in the broadest sense. 

A clear definition of the scope of the Council’s activities is 
rendered difficult by the very nature of the all-embracing objectives 
before it. Cultural relations being basically a matter of links 
between individuals rather than between governments, the Council 
accepts as its primary responsibility any activity that would tend 
to foster these relationships through which alone can true under- 
standing be achieved on the international plane. An attempt has 
however, been made here to give a brief survey of the present 
activities of the Council. 

As stated earlier, the Council’s activities are at present distributed 
over ten sections. In addition to the Publications Section, the 
Students’ Service Unit and the Library and Reading Room which 
are more or less self-contained units, we have separate sections for 
the regions of West Asia, East Asia, Caribbean Area, Africa, Europe 
and the Americas. And then we have the Persian Language and 
Culture Section. 

Publications Section, A notable contribution towards the fulfilment 
of the Council’s objectives is made through its publications, of which 
the two Quarterly Journals, “The Indo-Asian Culture” in English 
and “The Thaqafat-ul-Hind” in Arabic are regular features. “A 
third Journal in Persian and English “The Indo-Iranica” is brought 
out by the Iran Society of Calcutta under the auspices of this 
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Council. The Arabic Quarterly was started in 1950 and has been 
steadily gaining in popularity amongst the intelligentsia of the Arabic 
speaking world. The English Quarterly was started in 1952 mainly 
for readers in East Asia and South-East Asia. Recently its scope 
has been further extended and the Journal is now sent to and 
subscribed by people in almost all countries of the world. Every 
effort is made to maintain a high quality of contents and printing 
and the members will be glad to know that the Journals have 
been very favourably reviewed from time to time both in India 
and abroad. Apart from articles on India, these Journals also 
contain articles written by distinguished scholars from abroad about 
their respective countries, thus serving as a forum for the diffusion 
of knowledge of the social and cultural life in different countries. A 
large number of copies of these three Journals is presented to 
libraries, educational institutions, cultural organisations and scholars 
in over fifty countries. : 

- The Council sponsors publication of rare manuscripts and other 
valuable books about India including translations of Indian classics 
into foreign languages, as a further step towards better understanding 
of Indian culture in other countries. Thus a translation of Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala in Persian has already come out. A new and cheap 
edition of Sirri-Akbar which is a translation in Persian made by 
Prince Dara Shikoh of select Upanishads is in the press and expected 
to be out soon. A Persian translation of Bhagavad-Gita is also now 
ready for the press. We have acquired the rights of publishing the | 
translations in Arabic made by the well-known Arab poet, the late 
Wadii Boustani, of six Indian classics including the Gita, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata and Sakuntala. On the occasion of the last Buddha 
Jayanti, the Council published a handy and illustrated volume, 
“Buddhist Remains in India,” complete with a route-guide and 
maps. 

A programme for bringing out a series of brochures relating to 
different aspects of Indian culture and of our cultural relations 
with other countries is under preparation. 

Students’ Service Unit. We have in India today nearly three 
thousand students from forty different countries. Their welfare forms 
ait important part of the Council’s work. The Students’ Service Unit 
which was specially set up for the purpose in 1953, works in close 
co-operation with the universities and other educational institutions. 
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To facilitate the work of the Unit, the Council has a Welfare 
Officer at the centre and regional offices have been opened at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras, each in charge of a Welfare Officer whose duty 
it is to make the stay of overseas students in their respective areas 
comfortable and useful and in other ways to promote the objectives 
of the Council. 

Some of the regular activities of the Unit are organisation of 
summer camps, seminars and social gatherings for the benefit of 
students from overseas. Since 1954, summer camps have been 
organised by the Council at Kodaikanal, twice at Kashmir and thrice 
at Ootacamund. Last year, two summer camps were held, one in 
the east at Darjeeling and Sikkim and the other in the south at 
Mysore and Ootacamund. It was possible with the help of a 
substantial subsidy from out of the funds of the Council to keep 
the charges for attending the camps low with the result that a 
large number of Indian and overseas students participated in them. 
The popularity of these camps amongst the student community has 
encouraged us to make of them a recurring feature of the 
programme of this Unit. Seminars and social gatherings are 
arranged periodically at different centres to introduce the overseas 
students to the people of this country and their way of life. 

Since 1956 the Council has also assumed the responsibility of 
holding Orientation Courses at different centres for the benefit of 
newly arrived students from overseas. The students who have 
attended these courses are agreed that by and large they have 
proved very useful in helping them understand the local customs 
and enabling them to adjust themselves easily to their new environments. — 

The staff of the Students’ Service Unit receives students on 
their first arrival in India and keeps in touch with them 
throughout their stay in the country, It tries to help them in 
various ways such as by giving them financial assistance when 
necessary, by finding residential accommodation for them and by 
bringing them into touch with Indian families. Local welfare 
committees have been set up in different university centres for this 
purpose specially in places where the Council has no branches. 

With a view to easing the problem of residential accommoda- 
tion for overseas students, the Council has been trying to set up. 
international students houses in places like Delhi, Bombay and 
Calcutta where the situation is acute. A beginning has been made 
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at Calcutta where a six-storey building on Park Street has been 
‘recently acquired and it is expected that by April or May this 
year the international students house and club will have started 
functioning at the premises. It is our intention to make this and 
similar other international houses serve not only as hostels for 
Indian and overseas students but also as cultural centres where 
students from all countries can get together for activities which 
would lead to better international understanding. 

Under a scheme sponsored by the Govt. of India, an autonomous 
society called the Delhi International Students House Society was 
set up three years ago to supervise the construction and management 
of an international students house to be situated at the Delhi 


University Enclave. The Council is represented on the Board of. 


‘Trustees of the Society and the Secretary of the Council is also 
the Secretary of the Board of Trustees. It is proposed to provide 
accommodation in the International House for three hundred students, 
both Indian and from overseas. Special accommodation will be 
available for visiting Professors and Fellows. The House will offer 
many amenities such as lounges, dining room, cafetaria, library, 
indoor and outdoor games, swimming pool etc., so that it will be 
of a standard comparable to international houses in other countries. 
The plans for the first phase of construction were ready about a 
year ago and but for the directive of the Government to stop all 
new construction until further orders, residential accommodation for 
fifty students and all common facilities would have been completed 
by now. It is hoped that before this year ends, it will be possible 
to start the construction of the proposed International House. 

Efforts are being made to set up a similar centre at Bombay. 

Library and Reading Room. The Library of the Council started 
with a handsome donation of over six thousand books by the 
President Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. To this rare and invaluable 
personal collection have been added from time to time over 2,500 
other books, the selection of which has been guided by our desire 


to build up a comprehensive collection depicting the cultural | 


and social life not of India alone but of all countries of the world. 

To our Reading Room come Journals and periodicals from 
many countries and in different languages. A large number of 
these journals come in exchange for our own publications, 

Because of lack of space and other amenities in the present 
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office, we have had to decide, though most reluctantly, to restrict 
further accumulation of books and journals in the Library and the 
Reading Room. As soon as our own building is ready, which we 
hope will be soon, we shal] be in a position to organise the 
Library and the Reading Room so as to render them useful to 
the general public and research scholars alike. 

Miscellaneous Activities. Maintenance of Chairs of Sanskrit and 
Indology in foreign universities, exchange of eminent scholars, 
savants and students, appointment of cultural lecturers and teachers 
of Hindi abroad, presentation of books and films about India in 
other countries and distribution of books about other countries in 
India, reception and entertainment of distinguished visitors from 
abroad, organisation of lectures and exhibitions—these are some of 
the many and varied activities of the Council covering the regional 
sections, namely those for East and South-East Asia, West Asia, 
Africa and the Caribbean Area. As regards the Sections for Europe 
and the Americas, started only recently, our work there has. been 
confined primarily to exchange of books and other information 
and establishment of contacts with cultural and_ educational 
organisations in different countries of these regions. 

The Council maintains Chairs of Sanskrit and Indology at the 
Universities of Ankara and Istanbul in Turkey, at the University 
of Tehran in Iran and at the Buddhist University of Cambodia. 
Dr. Manilal Patel is holding the Chairs simultaneously at the 
Universities of Ankara and Istanbul, Prof. Indu Shekhar is in 
Tehran and Dr. Manomohan Ghosh is attached to the Buddhist 
University of Cambodia. Negotiations are going on for the establish- 
ment of a Chair of Indian studies in Japan. 

- Two cultural lecturers have been working in the Caribbean 
Area for over three years—Shri Mahatam Singh in the British 
Guiana and Dr. Jaidev in Trinidad. These lecturers were appointed 
on the initiative of the local population and their duties consist 
of giving lectures and informal talks on various aspects of Indian 
culture and teaching Hindi. The Council gives an honorarium to 
Prof. Mohan Lal Bajpai for his work in the Italian Institute of 
Middle and Far East and in the University of Rome. 

Exchange of eminent scholars, savants, students and artistes 
between India and other countries has been encouraged by the 
Council. To quote a few instances, in 1952 two Professors and 
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eight students from Iran came to India on a visit sponsored by 
the Council; in 1953 we subsidised the visit of an Iranian Ballet 
to India; the same year the Council sent a goodwill mission to 
Afghanistan on the occasion of the Jashan celebrations. Prof. P. V. 
Bapat’s visit to the countries of South-East Asia was sponsored by 
the Council in 1953 and Dr. S. M. H. Nainar was deputed to Indonesia 
for a period of two years for research on the subject of the influence 
of Indian culture on the people of Indonesia. The visit in 1952 
of our Vice-President Kakasaheb Kalelkar to East Africa became 
instrumental for the decision to set up an Africa Section. The 
following year Kakasaheb also visited West Africa on behalf of the 
Council. In 1954, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Chairman, West 
Bengal Legislative Council and a member of the I. C. C. R. paid 
a goodwill visit to West Africa. In 1956, Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, 
Professor of Oriental Studies at the University of Boston, U. S. A., 
was deputed by the Council to visit the Caribbean Area and to 
deliver a series of lectures at different centres on various aspects. 
of Indian culture. Dr. Chakravarty covered not only the Caribbean 
Area but also some of the Latin-American countries such as Costa 
Rica and Panama. 

The Council has welcomed a number of eminent scholars and 
other foreign dignitaries to India. Mention may be made of 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia, the Shah of Iran, the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, the Prime Ministers of Egypt and the Sudan, Dr. M. 
Hatta of Indonesia, Dr. Grayson Kirk, President, Columbia University, 
Prof. Tucci and Dr. Venturi from Italy and recently Mr. Halldor 
Laxness, the well-known author and Nobel Prize Winner from Iceland. 

A number of goodwill delegations from other countries have 
visited India on the initiative of the Council. The goodwill delegation 
from Uganda and the students’ delegations from Nepal, Malaya and 
the Philippines which came during 1956-57 may be mentioned. 
The visits of these delegations were very successful in promoting 
goodwill and understanding between the people of India and 
these countries. | 

With a view to promoting amongst the people of India knowledge 
of other countries and of our cultural relations with them, we have 
been holding lectures by eminent Indian and foreign scholars not 
only in Delhi but also at other centres in the country. Sixteen 
such lectures were held in Delhi during 1957 and an equal number 
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of lectures were given under our auspices at Bombay, Calcutta . 


and Madras, 

Travel grants are given by the Council to research scholars 
from other countries. Three such grants were given last year to 
scholars from British West Indies, Germany and Costa Rica to 
enable them undertake study-tours within this country. 

A large number of books on India and mostly by Indian authors 
are being presented to libraries, universities and other educational 
and cultural institutions in nearly all countries of the world. 

The Council has been encouraging through financial grants and 
otherwise the organisation of exhibitions which would help disseminate 
the knowledge of the cultures of other countries in India. Recently, 
the Council organised in Delhi an exhibition of photographs and 
crafts of Mongolia. We propose to organise similar exhibitions 
depicting the life and culture of other countries. Arrangements are 
in hand to put up an exhibition on Africa later this year. 

The existence in the Council of a separate section for Persian 
Language and Culture emphasises the close cultural ties which have 
existed for centuries between India and the Persian speaking 
countries namely Iran, Afghanistan and some of the Southern 
Republics of the USSR. The various activities cited above also 
cover the programme of this section. 

One great handicap under which the Council has been working 
all these years is the lack of its own building which would provide 
amenities suitable to the nature of our work such as the auditorium, 
exhibition galleries, lecture rooms etc. In 1956, a plot of land 
measuring 1°5 acres was acquired by the Council in the Indraprastha 
Estate near the Hardinge Bridge. The planning of the building 
was entrusted to a firm of architects. Their plan was accepted 
early in 1957 and the work of construction would have started in 
August last but for the directive. of the Govt. of India to postpone 
construction until further orders. 

It is hoped that this brief survey will testify to the usefulness of 
the work the Council is doing and will also underline the need 
for further strengthening of the Council’s programme so that it may 
be better equipped to serve the cause of international harmony and 


understanding. 
Inam Rahman 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe MEANING oF RELIGION 

Inaugurating a World Conference of all Religions held in New 
Delhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said : 

“Basically all faiths have one and the same object, namely, 
enabling the human soul to attain to its full height of evolution, 
so that man can achieve real peace or moksa or nirvana; in other 
words, man may lose his identity with that of the Supreme 
Being and get absorbed in Him. This aspiration of man is so 
strong and so natural that no other urge can give him surer 
guidance in life. The moment we touch the level of true religion, 
‘mutual suspicions and bickerings disappear and man is face to face 
with a breadth of vision before which all human beings appear as 
equal. A spiritual view of life is another name for this feeling. It 
should be quite clear that genuine peace and happiness of man 
are inextricably linked with this view of life. It does not mean 
that bodily comforts and material prosperity should be necessarily 
eschewed. What is meant by saying it is that this prosperity should 
not be mistaken for life’s summum bonum, Material well-being 
may be looked upon as one of the means for achieving the highest 
good. 
‘“We find a number of faiths and religions prevalent in the world. 
On account of the differences in time and space, religious faith has 
taken different forms and we find people divided among various. 
faiths. As a result of formal rituals and external symbolism these 
differences have gone so deep that we find in history man turning - 
against man, tribe against tribe and country against country. On 
occasions, keen on destroying others in the name of religion, man has. 
not abstained from shedding blood. The number of religious wars in 
human history is legion and the suffering caused by them is 
indescribable. While, on the one hand, we find man resorting to- 
injustice, narrowness and cruel behaviour in the name of religion,. 
on the other we also see the spectacle of many a faithful person. 
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inspired by religion passing through untold sufferings even to the 
extent of giving away his life. Alas, it is not possible to say even 
today that man has outlived the animal instinct which impels him 
to believe that his views alone are right and to persuade others by 
force and repression to accept his beliefs. 

“The progress of science has brought us face to face with 
another difficult and complicated problem. In the wake of his 
mastery over Nature and its forces man has begun to look upon 
himself as omniscient, and indeed it would not be surprising at all 
if mistaking material prosperity and comfort for the ultimate goal 
of life he were to consider himself as omnipotent also. The basis 
of religious belief is not material but spiritual in nature. 

“Although this idea is as old as the cosmos, yet unfortunately 
it appears to have remained dormant as a moving force. Perhaps it 
is due to the predominance of a materialistic outlook among the people. 
With the help of science man has largely succeeded in analysing 
and controlling the forces of Nature and this startling progress has 
laid before him the snare of delusion. Man has not been able to free 
himself from the excessive influence of materialism, though as a result 
of latest researches science itself seems to be overgrowing and surpassing 
the bounds of materialism and coming closer to a recognition of the 
spiritual forces. The situation which we are facing today as a result 
of the invention of destructive weapons is such that in sheer self-protec- 
tion we are beginning to incline towards spiritualism. It is gratifying 
that in unchecked advance of the means of destruction man now 
sees the ghost of his own annihilation and has thus been persuaded 
to look elsewhere for a way out of this quandary. The only way 
which can help him in this predicament is the way of truth and non- 
violence. This alone can give man real peace and happiness. 

“Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that man can neither 
benefit fully from the advance of science nor escape his sure doom 
without giving due place in life to religious or spiritual values. 

“There are certain facts in life which appear to be straight 
and simple and apparently within easy grasp. We see those things 
clearly and feel the truth of their existence, but for one reason 
or another turn our back on them or are unable to accept them 
as such in actual life. It is difficult to say whether the fault lies 
with our surroundings or with human nature. What is beyond 
doubt is that to realize these simple facts, to have faith in them 
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and to act up to them in life is the greatest blessing one can imagine 


or aspire to. 
“Religion is the foremost among such facts. If we go into the 


intricacies of philosophy or metaphysics, it will be hard to define — | 
religion with all its subtleties and it would be difficult to derive 
guidance from it in every-day life. It would be easier to define 
religion if we view it as man’s inner experience and thought and 
belief. The finer form of religion is concerned with man’s inner 
experiences, which, strangely enough, are also responsible for the 
birth of religious belief in human mind. Its outer form, on the 
other hand, is seen in one’s behaviour and actions in every-day 
life. In a wider scnse we could say that religion consists of those 
beliefs and ideas which hold for us the key to the mysteries of the 
origin of life and the relationship between man and the Supreme 
Being. It is religion or dharma which supplies the real basis for 
peace, for life’s highest aspirations and for the knowledge of the 
great seers. It is also the ultimate goal of all devotees’ and mystics’ 
search no less than the aim of all literary endeavour. Religion thus 
is not only essential but inevitable for man as an individual and as 
a member of society. 

“It is only proper that the Conference of all Religions should 
have been convened in India where men belonging to all faiths 
and religious denominations live in peace and goodwill towards 
one another. Without this feeling of tolerance and mutual accommoda- 
tion life here would be too hard indeed. The credit for this goes to 
our ancestors, to our saints and /fagirs, and our religious leaders 
who from the very dawn of history have placed before us the ideals 
of tolerance, faith and respect for all religions. This fundamental 
right of freedom of belief and of propagating it for all the citizens 
we have incorporated in our Constitution. There are some who 
think that because we are a Secular State, we do not believe in 
religion or spiritual values. Far from being so, it really means that 
in this country all are free to profess or preach the faith of their 
liking and that we wish well of all religions and want them to 
develop in their own way without let or hindrance. 

“It does not mean that man should consider himself free from 
all those injunctions and social restraints which have been responsible 
since the earliest times for organised and regulated life and which 
are inevitably necessary for the development of his individuality 
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and the evolution of the ideal social order. It means that no 
individual or society should dominate other individuals or societies 
by suppressing them and that every one must have full scope of 
development. This will be possible only when every individual and 
every society shows respect for the feelings and interests of others. 
Suppression of others must not be considered merely as against principles 
of fairplay but also as incompatible with one’s own real self-interest. 
Thus alone can the feeling of genuine love and tolerance be brought 
about without which true peace and happiness of the individual 
and the society will ever remain a mirage. 

“Before concluding I would like to say that in the light of 
the history of the past few thousands of years, we must pause and — 
see if violence and aggression have done any good to human society 
or if they have been able to stop wars. The world has seen 
thousands of wars, hoping that thus aggression would end. That 
has not happened. Is it not the time we gave. up violence and gave 
a trial to non-violence and tolerance ? Whatever we do to promote 
these is to the good of the world.” 


Tue Basis oF Democracy 

Addressing the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference which 
assembled in New Delhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad repeatedly emphasised 
that the fundamental basis of democracy is individual freedom. The 
problem which had always been before humanity, he said, was 
how to reconcile the individual’s interests with those of society’s 
as a whole—‘On the one hand the power of the State is increasing 
and engulfing the individual more and more, while on the other we are 
‘thinking in terms of raising the standard of living of the individual. 
The standard of living not only includes the material requirements 
of the individual but also his mental, moral and spiritual needs.” 

In India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, we had a democracy which 
in one sense was young and in another sense old. We had an old 
democracy because the fundamental principle of democracy, viz. the 
freedom of the individual and the recognition of that freedom by 
everybody else was as old as the hills and rivers of India. India- had 
a tradition in regard to individual freedom which went back to 
centuries and millenniums and that tradition was based on complete 
tolerance. That was why India had been able to stand the 
buffets of history. 
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Welcoming the delegates to the Conference Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru also dwelt on Democracy and said that one talked of 
democracy and yet the term was used now in such a way and in 
such a variety of ways that it might almost be said to have lost 
all meaning. The democracy of which some people talked might 
be entirely devoid of any kind of freedom, individual or social or 
any other. Yet, in spite of the common misuse of the term, there 
was such a thing as the temper of democracy which meant arriving 
at decisions by peaceful discussion, adhered to even by those who 
disagreed. It was a way of the majority functioning, certainly, but 
tempered by the minority and taking into consideration the feelings 
of the minority. It was a way of showing consideration to each 
other even though they might differ from each other. These considera- 
tions, he said, were an essential feature of democracy as indeed of 
civilized living, Restraint in behaviour, restraint towards one’s 
neighbour, consideration for the neighbour—these were the badge 
of civilization......““Democracy in other words is peaceful co-existence, 
not only between those who are like each other but also between 
those who are unlike each other. It is easy to co-exist when you 
like each other. It involves no problems, no effort. But when you 
differ in opinion, in ways of life, even in objectives, and yet forbear 
and try to understand the other, that is peaceful co-existence.” 

_Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said the freedom of the individual was 
a sacred thing and should not be jeopardized at any cost. The 
Mahabharata had said that the visible embodiment of God was the 
human individual, and “even Marx said ‘I deny God because I 


recognise the potential divinity of man’. 


TOLERANCE OF OTHERS’ VIEWS 

Addressing the annual Convocation of the Visvabharati University, 
of which he is the Chancellor, Shri Nehru said : 

“We live in what is called the cold war age. Cold war is 
something based on hatred and bias. It is an amazing phenomenon 
that men of learning and wisdom should deliberately cause the 
cold war to continue. Great leaders of nations criticize each 
other in language which is neither polite nor friendly and thereby 
rouse the same reactions in the other country. I have no doubt 
that the approach of affection and love brings out affection and 
love from the other country. 
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“We find today an amazing tendency on the part of the great 
nations to expect others to develop in their own images and to 
adopt their way of life. We in India have had innumerable failings 
which brought us servitude and poverty. But our virtues kept us 
going in spite of these difficulties, and among these virtues is the 
tolerance of others’ opinions, even when we differ with them. 
Some thought that there is only aspect of the truth, but time is 
coming when different forms of government and different economic 
systems should accept the idea of peaceful co-existence, because the 
alternative is violence, destruction and war.” 


MEETING OF EASTERN AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHERS 

A conference, sponsored by the United Nations for promoting 
mutual understanding between East and West, was held in Canberra, 
Australia, in December 1957, attended by philosophers from India, 
Pakistan, Australia and New Zealand. The Indian delegation was 
led by Professor Humayun Kabir who declared that the character 
of the discussions at the conference had made the conclusion 
obvious that East and West are arbitrary and unreal terms for the 
thought and culture of the world’s peoples, for ‘on scarcely any 
issue could it be said that the opinions offered represented any 
clear indication of a typical national attitude. Indian differed with 
Indian, Australian with Australian and Pakistani with Pakistani.” 
Prof. Kabir further said that international conferences of this nature 
were a practical means of promoting international understanding, 
for such conferences struck at the base of international unrest, fear 
and ignorance “since delegates came to the conference as philosophers, 
and not as politicians, direct political problems did not arise. 
Nevertheless, by judging things dispassionately, we were able to 
clarify issues and realise our prejudices,” He added that’ as nearly 
all the delegates were practising teachers, this clarification would 
have the important and far-reaching result of being passed on to 
students. 

The delegates agreed that in the field of international affairs 
there was a growing consciousness of international obligations as 
shown in the increasing machinery of bodies such as the United 
Nations and the International Court. Prof. Kabir said the Indian 
delegation felt that while these organisations were by no means 
completely satisfactory, great trust should be placed on them. He 
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said that the great blocs of the conflicting ideologies of democracy 
and Communism should attempt to establish mutual trust, and in 
doing so would find more in common than they realised. 

Professor Prior of New Zealand said is was probably true to say 
that throughout the conference the East showed a far greater knowledge 
of Western tradition than the West of Eastern thought and culture. 


Foreicn INsTITUTES FOR INDIAN CULTURE 

A Soviet-Indian Cultural Relations Society has been formed in 
Moscow, with Academician Nikolai Tsvtsvn as its President. The 
Indian Ambassador in Russia, Shri K. P. S. Menon, said at the 
inauguration that Indo-Soviet relations which had been developing 
on the basis of mutual understanding were “the finest example of 
not merely peaceful but fruitful co-existence.” 

A Subhas Chandra Bose Academy, sister body of a similar 
organization in Calcutta, has been opened in Tokyo for the 
promotion of Indo-Japanese cultural relations. 


: InpIA AND East AFRICA 
Speaking at the Allahabad Museum, Dr. W. G. N. Van der 
Sleen, ‘Director of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Holland, 
said that some glass beads, about two thousand years old, found 
recently at a beach in Zanzibar, East Africa, were of Indian 
origin, carried by sailors to the East African coastal regions where 
those: beads were used as currency. 


_Inp1a-INDoNEsIA CULTURAL AGREEMENT 

India and Indonesia have entered into a cultural agreement 
declaring the desire of both countries to encourage and facilitate 
co-operation in all fields of science, literature and art, and seeking 
the promotion and development of closer cultural relations, exchange 
of university teachers and members of scientific and cultural institutions, 
and institution of scholarships enabling students of the two countries 
to pursue their studies in the institutions of the two countries. 


Ganpui Documents EXHIBITION 
An exhibition was held in New Delhi of Gandhi photos and 
documents by the National Archives of India. Among the documents. 
were various papers connected with Gandhi’s political and social 
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service activities. Among his personal letters were a number written 
by him at different times to Rabindranath Tagore, lent by the 
Rabindra-Sadan of Santiniketan. While the political documents 
would be of interest more to the historian of the times, Gandhi’s 
letters to Tagore show the intimate and tender personal relations 
between the two great men and the high regard the Mahatma had 


for the Poet. 


AsIAN THEATRE INSTITUTE 

The Asian Theatre Institute, sponsored jointly by the Unesco 
and the Govt. of India, was inaugurated in New Delhi by 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad. The Institute will hold advanced courses in 
theatrecraft. Two foreign experts, Mr. A. Ellemore and Mr. M. Lee, 
will be in charge of rural and children’s theatres respectively. 
Dr. Nihar-Ranjan Ray, Professor of Fine Arts, Calcutta sascyiatie 
will be the Director of the Institute. 

Inaugurating the Institute, Dr. Rajendra Prasad said ‘Apart 
from the somewhat controversial department of our life, viz. politics, 
which has received a great deal of emphasis, there are so many 
other spheres in which there is little scope for difference of opinion 
or disputes of any kind. Among such activities, matters of cultural 
importance are pre-eminent. Co-operation in cultural spheres is 
therefore easy to enlist not only within the country but also with 
other countries, and I believe, still easier to operate to the advantage 
of every constituent member.” 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FOREIGN ART AND LETTERS IN DELHI. 

Mr. Halldor Laxness of Iceland, Noble Laureate in Literature, 
visited New Delhi on the invitation of the Central Ministry of 
Education and addressed meetings on the literature and art of his 
country. One of his lectures was held under the auspices of ICCR, 
which will be published in the next issue of The Indo-Asian 
Culture. Mr. Laxness called on Maulana Azad, Union Minister 
of Education, and presented to him a replica of the Bible printed 
in 1584, on behalf of the Education Minister of Iceland. 

Miss Marian Anderson, the famous Negro contralto, was 
accorded a civic reception by the Delhi Municipal Committee when 
she gave a recital at the foot of Gandhi’s statue, one of her songs 
having been Gandhi’s favourite “Lead Kindly Light”. 
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‘A Cultural Delegation from Rumania gave a Folk Dance 
performance. 

An exhibition of Mongolian art and crafts was held by ICCR, 
inaugurating which Prof. Humayun Kabir, the Union Minister of 
Civil Aviation, referred to the ancient cultural contacts between 
India and Rumania. The Mongolian Ambassador in India, 
Mr. P. Shagdarsuren, in his speech on the occasion, wished for 
closer cultural contacts between India and Mongolia. 

Miss Hanna Ludwig, a well-known mezzosoprano of the German 
Opera, gave a recital of her songs. 

An exhibition was held of paintings by Mr. Horst Gehrt, a 
German painter, of Tibetan, Sikkimese and other Himalayan hill 
tribes’ heads, inaugurated by Dr. Keskar, the Union Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting. 

An exhibition of photos, publications etc was held, inaugurated 
by Dr. Keskar, showing Czechoslovakia’s interest in Indian culture. 


Inp1a’s Girts TO OTHER CounTRIES 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad presented a sapling of the Bodhi Tree to 
Dr. Ho Chi-Minh, President of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, 
when the latter visited New Delhi. 
Samples of handicraft work collected from different parts of 
India by the All-India Handicraft Board have been presented by the 
Government of India to the Czechoslovak National Museum, Prague. 


Tue Lama’s Girt To INDIA 
The Department of Buddhist Studies of the University of Delhi 
received from Dr. Rajendra Prasad one hundred rare Tibetan 
manuscripts which are translations of ancient Sanskrit texts and 
which were presented to the President of India by the Dalai Lama 
during his visit to India in connection with the Buddha Anniversary 


Celebrations. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ITEMS 
Excavations continued at the Harappan site of Lothal in Gujerat 
have brought to light several human skeletons and further remains. 
of streets, baths, drains etc. 
The Archaeological Survey of Pakistan is reported to have 
found in Kot Dijji, 15 miles south of Kahripur in West Pakistan, 
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extensive remains of a citadel, a city, spacious rooms with stone 
foundations and mudbrick superstructures, community ovens and a 
large number of cther finds, which appear to have belonged to an 
advanced culture about two centuries older than Harappa. 


ICCR News 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Council, gave a 
Luncheon party at Asoka Hotel, New Delhi on the 14th February, 
1958, in honour of the King of Afghanistan who was on a goodwill 
visit to India. 

A reception was given by the Council to members of a Nepalese 
Students delegation who were on a goodwill tour in India. The 
Youth Festival contingents from different Universities co-operated 
with the Council in making the function a great success. 

Lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Persian 
Language and Culture Section of the Council, by Shri Zia-i-Ahmed 
of Aligarh University, who spoke on Qasim-i-Irsalam, by Shri S. A. H. 
Abidi on “Influence of Hindi on Indo-Persian Literature in the 
reign of Shah Jahan”, and by Shri Malik Ram Baveja on ‘“‘Nal Daman 
of Faidi’. The lectures were well attended. 

The Council arranged some lectures by visiting Professors from 
U. K. with the co-operation of the British Council. Prof. Vivian 
De Sola Pinto, Prof. of English, Nottingham University, gave an 
illustrated talk on William Blake, and Prof. Geoffrey Bullough, 
Prof. of English, King’s College, London, gave a talk on Modern 
Poetic Drama. The public took a keen interest in these lectures. 

At a meeting arranged by the Council at Sapru House, 
New Delhi, Mr. Halldor Laxness, the Nobel Laureate of Iceland, 
gave a talk on The Sagas of Iceland. Shri K. M. Munshi, 
President of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was in the chair. Some 
books on different aspects of Indian Culture were presented to Mr. 
Laxness at the end of the function. 

Sets of books in Hindi on India were presented to schools 
and libraries in British West Indies and Indonesia. Indian dolls 
were presented to school children in U.S.A. on behalf of the 
chidren of India. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seering, well-known writers of Germany, were 
given some financial assistance by the Council to enable them 
to undertake a tour of India for collecting material for a book. 
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As an extension programme of the Council an exhibition of 
Mongolian photographs and crafts was arranged with the help of 
the Ministry of Education and Scientific Research and the Mongolian 
Embassy in India. The exhibition which lasted 8 days, was 
inaugurated by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Minister for Civil Aviation, 
Government of India, who spoke on the ancient cultural ties 
between India and Mongolia. The Ambassador of Mongolia in 
India also spoke on the occasion. The exhibition has been applauded 
both by the press and the public. 

The first meeting of the newly constituted General Assembly 
of the Council was convened on February 14 and 15, at Vigyan 
Bhawan, New Delhi. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad who opened the 
session, laid emphasis in his Presidential address on the need of 
increasing India’s cultural ties with other countries of the world. 
Representatives from the Universities, Cultural Organisations and 
foreign Embassies in India took part in the deliberations and 
discussed the Council’s future programme for strengthening India’s 
cultural ties with other countries of the world. 

Two symposia were also held during the General Session: (1) on 
“International Understanding,” which was addressed by Dr. C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyer, Madame Sophia Wadia and Shri P. N. Kirpal, 
and was presided over by Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Vice-President of 
the Council, and (2) on “India and the World,” which was addressed 
by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Prof. Nihar-Ranjan Ray and Dr. 
A. C. Sen, and was presided over by Prof. Humayun Kabir, 
Vice-President of the Council. 

At the end of the Session there was a cultural programme in 
which Shrimati Indrani Rahman presented some items of classical 
Indian dance in the Bharata Natya style, and Shrimati Damayanti 
Joshi presented an exposition of the famous Indian Kathak dance. 
Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan, recently awarded the distinction of Padma 
Shri by the President of India for his contribution to Indian 
music gave a recital on ‘Sarod’, a string musical instrument. 

Gifts of books have been received from—Rumanian Institute of 
Cultural Relations, Rumania ; Iranian Embassy, New Delhi; Danish 
Embassy, New Delhi; Ministry of Education, Government of India ; 
President, I.C.C.R. ; Embassy of Saudi Arabia, New Delhi; Ministry 
of External Affairs, Government of India ; and Consulate of Uraguay, 
New Delhi. The books have been added to the Council’s Library. 
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The Governing Body of the Council, at a meeting held on the 
11th March, appointed Prof. Humayun Kabir, senior Vice-President, 
to act as President of the Council in the place of the late Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, until the appointment of a permanent President. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES-1, by M. Hiriyanna, pub. 1957 by 
Kavyalaya Publishers, Mysore, price Rs. 7.50 

M. Hiriyanna had been, and through his published works still 
is, the most brilliant teacher of Indian Philosophy the reviewer 
knows of. He combined a great deal of knowledge with 
a rare gift for lucid exposition. It is interesting to compare his 
writings with those of S. Radhakrishnan and S. N. Dasgupta, to take 
two other distinguished interpreters of Indian philosophy. 
Radhakrishnan has a more original mind and a magnificent sweep 
of metaphysical vision, but he is often negligent in detail. Dasgupta 
performed herculean labours in collecting historical data, but only 
too frequently he seemed to lack mastery of expression. Hiriyanna 
did not quite have either the genius of Radhakrishnan or the 
stupendous learning of Dasgupta, but he easily outshone them in 
precision, reliability, lucidity and elegance. His “Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy” is still the best introduction to the subject. 

This is the fifth collection of his essays. The last three papers 
are published here for the first time. The others have appeared 
before in various journals and publications, but it could not be 
said that, barring one, they were easily accessible. 

The first essay deals with the problem of truth in a general 
way. It is one of the two essays that present a point of view other 
than interpretative. Hiriyanna starts with the popular notion of the 
perceptual situation, in which belief is implied in the presence of 
the self, the immediate givenness of the object and partial revelation 
of the character of the object by the immediately given sensa, and 
its extreme realistic interpretation by the Prabhakaras. After consider- 
ing the Nyaya-Vaisesika view he ventures the solution that error 
consists in unique presentations and ignorance of specific characteristics 
while knowledge of general characteristics or sharable public 
knowledge is true. He considers correspondence to be the characteristic 
feature of all knowledge, true or erroneous, and therefore favours 
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coherence as the defining character of truth. He admits that there 
exists a plurality of coherent systems of knowledge, in reference to 
which we recognise truth. But he believes that the very notion of 
relative truth suggests an absolute system of coherence as the ultimate 
common standard. From here Hiriyanna tries to throw out a bridge 
to a metaphysic of the self which knows that ultimate impersonal 
truth and yet is not really separate from what it knows. 

Eight of the other small but masterly essays deal with different 
Indian theories of knowledge, among them those of Samkhya, Nyaya, 
Mimamsa, Advaita, Bhaskara and Ramanuja. Two essays deal with 
the concept of Time, one with that of the Nyaya and the other with 
that of the Advaita. One essay discusses whether the Indian 
philosophy of Value was hedonistic. Other essays deal with Indian 
Naturalism, the concept of Samavaya and the philosophy of Bhartr- 
prapanca. The three essays last mentioned appear to the reviewer 
as particularly instructive. On a whole this collection is an useful 
supplement to Hiriyanna’s own “Outlines of Indian Philosophy.” 

It is gratifying to note that the publishers have been able to bring 
their performance in book-production close to European standards. 

Punya Sloka Ray 


THE MEGHA-DUTA OF KALIDASA, ed. by Sushil Kumar De, pub. 1957 
by Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, price Rs. 2.50. 

This is the first of the works of Kalidasa, the greatest of 
Sanskrit poets, that the Indian Academy of Letters has undertaken 
to publish. The present text is Kalidasa’s most widely read and 
popular poem of about 110 stanzas. It has been published and 
translated before by many. The present edition is by a _ well- 
known Sanskritist. The text is critically edited on the basis of a 
large number of commentaries and manuscripts, and the Introduction 
gives an exhaustive account of the critical apparatus. The appendix 
gives a_ select bibliography, indices and _ geographical notes. 
Important variants of the text are noted in the footnotes. The 
division of the poem into two sections, purva- and _ uttara-megha 
made by many commentators, has been done away with here, quite 
rightly. One wishes too that the name of the poem were adopted 
as Megha-sandega as done by several old commentators, Although 
one may have differences with the editor regarding the reconstruction 
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of several verses, we have here a very dependable version 
of the text and the critical Introduction and notes will prove very 
useful to serious students of the text. 19 verses have been marked 
as interpolated and 111 verses as geniune, but of the latter number 
the authenticity of several is probably questivnable, as_ several 
commentaries or manuscripts do not include them. It would have 
been interesting to have a list of those verses in the present text 
which are either ignored or doubted by any manuscript or 
commentary. We congratulate however, the learned editor for 
giving the reader the benefit of his ripe scholarship. Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan contributes a General Introduction to the volume, 
dealing with Kalidasa’s poetry as a whole. 


LIEBENTHAL FESTSCHRIIFT, Sino-Indian Studies, Vol. V, Parts 3 & 4, 
ed. by Kshitish Roy, pub. 1957 by Visvabharati, Santiniketan, 
price Rs. 20. 

This publication was planned by the late Dr. P. C. Bagchi, 
founder-editor of the ‘“Sino-Indian Studies” to felicitate the 
Sinologist, Dr. Walter Liebenthal, on the occasion of the latter’s 
70th birthday. The publication was somewhat delayed owing to 
the death of Dr. Bagchi. 

Dr. Liebenthal worked with the University of Peking till 1952 
whereafter he was appointed Visiting Professor of Sino-Indian 
Studies in the Visvabharati at Santiniketan. 

The Festschrift consists of 27 papers contributed by learned 
scholars from many parts of the world, not confined to Sino-Indian 
studies only but covering a wider field of subjects of interest to 


Orientalists in general. 


THE VALMIKI-RAMAYANA (CRITICAL EDITION), VOL. 1, BALAKANDA, 
FASC. 1, ed. by G. H. Bhatt, pub. 1958 by the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. Price advance payment cloth Rs. 250, paper Rs. 200, 
deferred payment Rs. 300 and Rs. 250 respectively, for the 
complete set. 

This first fascicule of the first critical edition of the national 
epic of India signifies an undertaking, the value and importance 
of which need no elaborate explanation. After the completion of 
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the monumental critical edition of the Mahabharata by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona, this undertaking 
by the Oriental Institute of Baroda, when completed, will remove 
a longfelt want. We wish the undertaking all success. 


INDICA—The Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay, Silver 
Jubilee Commemoration Volume, pub. by the St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

Since its foundation in 1926 by the late Rev. H. Heras, the 
Indian Historical Research Institute of Bombay has been doing very 
valuable work for promoting critical studies on Indology. The 
present volume contains 52 learned contributions by different authors, 
on various subjects of Indological research. 


INTERPRETER OF BUDDHISM TO THE WEST : SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, 
by Brooks Wright, pub. 1957 by Bookman Associates, Inc., 
New York, price $ 4. 

Sir Edwin Arnold interpreted East to West at a time when 
Oriental studies in Europe were confined to scholars only. For long 
his “Light of Asia,” The Song Celestial,’ and “Indian Song of 
Songs” served as popular interpretations of Indian religion. Though 
Arnold most probably selected his subjects without any particular 
design, he happened to have touched on the three most important 
aspects of Indian religion: Buddhism, orthodox Brahminism, and 
Bhakti. But his “Light of Asia” has enjoyed greater popularity 
than any of his other works; probably the subject was nearer to 
his heart, and as he was not translating, his poetic genius had 
greater scope of expression. This is the book by which he is 
still remembered, so that “Interpreter of Buddhism to the West : 
Sir Edwin Arnold” seems to be an apt title for his biography. 

Arnold was a poet, journalist and an able organiser, a rare 
combination. His profession may have influenced his writing but 
it undoubtedly helped him to acquire a very wide interest and a 
style suitable for the masses. His writings were not based on India 
alone. His Islamic poems include the ‘Pearls of the Faith,” and 
translations of the ‘“Bostan” and the “Gulistan”. Later in life he 
turned to Japan and amongst others wrote the play “Adzuma”’. 
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Arnold’s_ reputation as a poet has overshadowed his other 
intellectual attainments. When only seven or eight he utilised a 
gift of six pence to purchase a second-hand Greek grammar and almost 
surreptitiously learnt the language. Later he found a Hebrew edition © 
of the “Book of Kings” with an English glossary in his father’s 
library, and mastered it with the same determination. This precocious 
linguistic capacity never left him, and ultimately he learnt a good 
many European and Asian languages, classical as well as modern. 
It is interesting to note how he learnt one of these languages under 
peculiar circumstances. Arnold was sending a special correspondent 
to cover the Balkan War (1878) but the man selected hesitated on 
the ground that he knew no Turkish. Arnold, who did not know 
the language either, offered to teach him, and on his way home 
that evening purchased all the Turkish grammars he could find. 
None of them, however, fulfilled his needs, so he sat down to 
compile one himself. Within a week the book was written, printed, 
bound and delivered to the reporter. It was a very small book 
but quite useful and went into a second edition. 

But Arnold was not merely a poet, a journalist, or a linguist. 
He was a great humanitarian, free from all bigotry, intellectual 
or religious. His biography therefore should be read with profit 
and interest in both East and West. By a happy coincidence, the 
book was published in 1957, which marks the centenary of Arnold’s 
arrival in India to take up the post of Principal, Deccan College, 
Poona, which he occupied for about three years. It is also note- 
worthy that though he lived in India during the Mutiny, in the 
course of which one of his friends was killed at Agra, it had no 
influence on his attitude towards India and her culture. 


A. K. Majumdar 


EARLY INDIAN MONASTERIES, by Dr. B. C. Law, pub. 1958 by 
the Ind. Institute of World Culture, Bangalore, price Rs. 2. 

This is a short treatise by a well-known author, giving a brief 
account of some of the most famous hermitages and monasteries 
mentioned in Brahmanical and Buddhist literature. A separate chapter 
is also devoted to those Buddhist monastic establishments visited 
and described by the Chinese Pilgrims Fa-Hien and Hiuen-Tsang. 
The book will serve the purpose of a useful handbook for those 


interested in the subject. 
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THE SEVEN FACTORS OF ENLIGHTENMENT, by Piydassi Thera, price 
50 cents ; 
VEDANTA AND BUDDHISM, by Prof. Helmuth von Glasenapp, price 
25 cents ; 


AN OUTLINE OF BUDDHISM, by Narada Thera. 
These are short pamphlets published by the Budddist Publication 


Society, Kandy (Ceylon). The first pamphlet is an exposition of the 
Buddhist doctrine of Satta Bojjhanga. The term Bojjhaiga means 
Bodhi+anga, and consists of these seven factors viz. mindfulness, 
keen investigation, energy, happiness, calm, concentration and 
equanimity. The second pamphlet is by a well-known scholar and 
deals with the difference and inter-relation between the two leading 
systems of Indian philosophical thought, viz. Vedanta and Buddhism, 
specially in respect of the existence or non-existence of the soul. 
The third pamphlet deals briefly with some leading features of 
Buddhism. We hope students of Buddhism will find the pamphlets 
interesting and useful. 


FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE USSR, by Mark Vistin ; 
THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN THE USSR. 
These two books are pub. by the Information Department of 


the USSR Embassy in India, New Delhi. Those interested in modern 
conditions in Soviet Russia will find a good deal of useful information 
in the books which will, it is hoped, help remove much misconception 


regarding the subjects. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS IN POLAND, by Jan Bialostocki ; 
MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS IN POLAND, by Stanislaw Lorentz ; 
ADAM MICKIEWICZ, by Mieczyslaw Jastrun. 

These three books are pub. by Polonia Publishing House, Warsaw, 
and present an attractive picture’ of the modern art and letters of 


Poland. 


PRESIDENT NGO DINH DIEM IN INDIA, pub. 1958 by the Consulate 
General of the Republic of Vietnam, New Delhi. 

This illustrated brochure reproduces the speeches and statements 
made by the President of the Republic of Vietnam on various 
occasions during his visit to New Delhi in November 1957. India 
and Vietnam had very close cultural relations in the past, and it 
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is a matter of great pleasure to us that the two countries have 
decided to march shoulder to shoulder along the path of future 
progress in cultural and economic matters. 


PERIODICALS 
INDIAN LITERATURE, Vol. I,No. 1, October 1957, Editorial Board : 
S. Radhakrishnan, Humayun Kabir and K. R. Kripalani, pub. by 
Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, price Re. 1. 

“Indian Literature”, a half-yearly publication, is the first 
journal of its kind in India, with a specific mission of making 
our “multi-lingual heritage better known here and abroad”. Its 
first issue amply justifies its claim and existence and the reader 
rightly feels satisfied after going through it. The number contains 
fifteen useful, short but lucid survey articles, discussing main literary 
trends during the year (1956-57) in the fifteen major languages 
of India, together with a ‘“‘visual bibliography” of Assamese, seven 
miscellaneous literary appreciations and studies, including three 
articles by foreign writers of note and two _ obituaries. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s study of the ‘“‘Adi Granth” leads the rest and may 
be taken to serve as a mangala in the traditional way. An 
elegant, scintillating and rapid survey of modern American poetry 
with enlightening paragraphs on T. S. Eliot by Philip Young and 
a lucid exposition of Tagore as a story-teller by Maitra are 
remarkable critical essays, while articles by Sardar Panikkar, 
Yoshizawa, Minderovic and Machwe are attractive and instructive. 

Literary surveys form a section by themselves and abound 
in interesting information, which the historian of Modern Indian 
Languages can hardly afford to neglect. But one has to struggle 
considerably to guess the exact pronunciation of different proper 
names in various major languages while going through these 
surveys ; this can be avoided by using the usual diacritical marks, 
used by learned Oriental institutes in India and elsewhere. The 
journal is published by the Sahitya Akademi and is naturally meant 
for a section of readers with a considerable literary taste and 
background. Hence there should be no cause for hesitation in the 
use of the proper diacritical marks. Sooner or later all the learned 
societies in India shall have to take up this question. As an 
immediate measure equivalents of such names may be given in the 


Devanagari script in brackets. 
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One would surely agree with Sardar Panikkar’s complaint 
against the slavish mentality of our “literary workers” today. 
Ignorance about major writers in Modern Indian Languages by 
fellow writers should be considered a sin. Irrespective of its 
incompleteness, the idea of giving a “Visual Bibliography” of a 
language in every issue is certainly commendable. ‘The reader truly 
feels, after going through the issue, that he has learnt something 


concrete. 
L. G. Parab 


ANCIENT INDIA, NO. 13 (1957), ed. and pub. by the Director General 
of Archaeology in India, New Delhi, price Rs. 4.50. 

This number has as its principal contents two articles, viz. 
(1) Maski 1954: a chalcolithic site of the southern Deccan 
(138 pages), by B. K. Thapar, and (2) Technical Section: 
Preservation of a fragile textile and a miniature painting (3 pages), 
by T. R. Gairola. Both articles are profusely illustrated. The 
editorial Notes prefixed to the volume draw attention to some 
important features in the work of the Archaeological Dept. 

INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 1956-57, edited by A. Ghosh,, pub. by the Dept. 
of Archaeology, Govt. of India, New Delhi, price Rs. 6. 

This is an annual review of the work of the Archaeological Dept. 
of the Govt. of India, divided under the following heads viz Explora- 
tions and Excavations, Epigraphy, Preservation of Monuments, 
Archaeological Chemistry, Architectural survey of temples, Museums. 
and Exhibitions, Archaeological gardens, Treasure-trove, Other 
important Discoveries, and Publications. The accounts give a picture 
of steady work and will be of considerable interest to students of 
ancient Indian History. There are 40 full-size plates at the end of 
the volume illustrating various matters referred to in the chapters. 


GANDHI MARG, a quarterly journal of Gandhian Thought, vol. 2, 
No. 1, January 1958, editor S. K. George, pub. by Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, Mani Bhuvan, Laburnum Road, Bombay 7, price Re. 1.50 


per copy. 
Students of Gandhian thought will find this journal to be of 


great interest. The present number presents a Symposium on the 
Bhidana Movement, in which fifteen writers discuss the movement. 
from different points of view. The journal is well printed. 
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RELIGIOUS DIGEST, nos. 13 and 14 (Nov. 1957—Feb. 1958), edited and 
pub. by K. Ramachandra, Jayanthipura, Talangana, Ceylon, price 
each copy Re. 1. 

This journal is devoted to the teachings of prophets, sages and 
saints of East and West. We wish its objective all success. 


MUSIC MIRROR, Vol. 1, No. 1, Nov. 1957, ed. by L. N. Garg, pub. 
by Sangeet Karyalaya, Hathras (U. P.), annual subscription Rs. 8. 

This is the first number of a new illustrated monthly dealing 
with Music. There are articles on various forms of music in India 
and outside, and an article on Tyagaraja, the great South Indian 
musician of the 18-19th century. 


ASTROLOGICAL MAGAZINE, January 1958, pub. by Raman 
Publications, Bangalore 3, price Rs. 3.75. 

Those whe are interested in astrology will find in several 
articles of the current number of this Journal interesting reading 
material. The first article is entitled “World Predictions for 1958.” 


RECEIVED 


A Cultural History of India and Pakistan, vol. 1, by Kodoth 
Govindan Nambiar, pub. 1957 by same from Nileshwar, Cannanore 
Dist., Kerala State, price Rs. 6. 
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eminent historians and archaeologists. With a Route 
Guide and 5 Maps. Profusely illustrated. Price Rs. 3.25. 
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A Quarterly Journal in Arabic. ed. by Maulana 
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Editor : Prof, A, R. Wadia, M.P. 
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TRIVENI 
(Published Quarterly) 
JOURNAL OF INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


Editor : K. Ramakotiswara Rau 
(Founded in 1928) 


The Journal is published on the 15th of April, July, 
October and January, a new volume beginning in April 
every year. ‘Subscriptions may commence from any 
number, but no enlistments are made for less than a year. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : India Rs. 6 
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TRIVENI PUBLISHERS, 


MASULIPATAM 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY 


A Quarterly issued in April, July, October & January 
Editorial Board : T. K. N. Menon ; M. S. Patel ; D. M. Desai 


CONTRIBUTIONS: (1) MSS. to be published in this Journal should be as far 
as possible type-written, on one side of the paper only and sent to the Editor, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY, Faculty of Education & 
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FOLK-LORE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, 
C/o University College, London, Gower Street, London, W.C.I. 


A Quarterly Review of 
Folklore, Traditions, Customs and Institutions 
in Every Part of the World. | 
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Single Quarterly Parts may be obtained from : 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


Published for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs in London. 


To be well informed, you need the facts. In THE WORLD 
TODAY experts bring to the general reader up-to-date and 
reliable information on current world problems. Factual and 
objective, THE WORLD TODAY also focuses on_ internal 
political and economic conditions in individual countries, in 
order to provide a background to events of international 
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Monthly, 30s. a year ; 2s. 6d. per copy. 
Orders should be sent to: Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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Subscribe NOW 
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Quarterly review 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 
MAvuLANA ABUL KALAmM 


The objects of the Indian Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and ‘other countries by means of : 


(t) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(i) Establishing close contacts between the universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(iii) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Indian Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
-sections which are concerned with the countries of (i) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (i) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respect of each country may also be 
established. 


The Indian Council consists of members representing 
each Indian university, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


The universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the alias of 
the Indian Council. 
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